standard contents 
every issue does not necessarily contain 
all these contents, but they are 
the regular features which 
continually recur. 


DIARY 
NEWS 


from AN ARCHITECT’S 
Commonplace Look 


ASTRAGAL 

LETTERS 

PHYSICAL PLANNING 
CURRENT BUILDINGS 


INFORMATION 
CENTRE 


Physical Planning Lighting 


Structure Heating GS Ventilation 
Materials Questions @ Answers 


Acoustics & Sound Insulation 


INFORMATION SHEET 


SOCIETIES 
INSTITUTIONS 


PRICES 


Architectural Appointments 
Wanted and Vacant 


No. 2545] [VoL. 98 

THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 

War Address: Forty-five The Avenue, 

Cheam, Surrey. Phone: Vigilant 0087-9 
Price gd. 


Regisiered as a Newspaper 


URNAL 


% The war has ‘both multiplied the number of Official Departments and encouraged Societies 


and Committees of all kinds to become more vocal. 
and group propaganda. 
the full address and telephone number of the organizations concerned. 


The result is a growing output of official 
A glossary of abbreviations is now provided below, together. with 
In all cases where the 


town is not mentioned the word LONDON is implicit in the address. 


Architectural Association. 34/6, Bedford Square, W.C.1, Museum 0974, 
Association of Building Technicians. 5, Ashley Place, S.W.1. Victoria 0447-8. 
Association for Planning and Regional Reconstruction. 32, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. Euston 2158-9. 
Architects’ Registration Council. 68, Portland Place, W.1. Welbeck 9738. 
Architectural Science Board of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
66, Portland Place, W.1. Welbeck 6927. 
Building Centre. 23, Maddox Street, W.1. Mayfair 2128. 
British Door Association, Shobnall Road, Burton-on-Trent. Burton-on-Trent 3350. 
British Institute of Adult Education. 29, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Euston 5385. 
Building Industries National Council. 110, Bickenhall Mansions, W.1. Welbeck 3335. 
Board of Education. Belgrave Square, S.W.1. Sloane 4522. 
Board of Trade. Millbank, S.W.1. Whitehall 5140. 
Building Research Station. Bucknalls Lane, Watford. Garston 2246, 
British Steelwork Association. 11, Tothill Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 5073. 
British Standards Institution. 28, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Abbey 3333. 
Cement and Concrete Association. 52, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. Sloane 5255. 
Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts. 9, Belgrave Square, S.W. 1. 
Sloane 0421. 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 4, Hobart Place, S.W. Sloane 4280. 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. 12, Great George Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 5322. 
Design and Industries Association. Central Institute of Art and Design, National 
Gallery, W.C.2. Whitehall 7618. 
Dolphin Square, S.W.1. Victoria 4477 
Association (Incorporated), Sackville House, 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 4448. 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper Street, N.1. 
Canonbury 2041. 
Georgian Group. 55, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. Holvorn 2664. 
Housing Centre. 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Whitehall 2881. 
Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors. 75, Eaton Place, S.W.1. 
Sloane 3158. 
Whitehall 4577. 
Temple Bar 7676. 


Department of Overseas Trade. 
English Joinery Manufacturers 


Federation of Master Builders. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. Great George Street, S.W.1. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, W.C.2. 
Institute of Builders. 48, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Museum 7197, 
Institute of Registered Architects. 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Abbey 6172. 
Institution of Structural Engineers. 11, Upper Belgrave Street, S.W.1. Sloane 7128-29. 
Committee for the Industrial and Scientific Provision of Housing. 3, Albemarle 
Street, W.1. Regent 4782-3. 
Lead Industries Development Council. Rex House, King William Street, E.C.4. 
Mansion House 2855. 
London Master Builders’ Association. 47, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Museum 3767. 
Modern Architectural Research. 8, Clarges Street, W.1. Grosvenor 2652. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 55, Whitehall, S.W.1. Whitehall 3400. 
Ministry of Health. Whitehall, S.W.1. Whitehall 4300, 
Ministry of Information. Malet Street, W.C.1. Euston 4321, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. St. James’ Square, S.W.1. Whitehall 6200, 
Ministry of Supply. Shell Mex House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. Gerrard 6933. 
Ministry of Transport. Berkeley Square House, Berkeley Square, W.1. Abbey 7711. 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 32-33, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 


Whitehall 8411. 

Ministry of Works. Lambeth Bridge House, S.E.1. Reliance 7611. 
National Buildings Record. 66, Portland Place, W.1. Welbeck 1881. - 

All Souls’ College, Oxford. {Oxford 48809. 

National Federation of Building Trades Employers. 82, New Cavendish Street, 

W.1. Langham 4041. 

National Federation of Building Trades Operatives. 9, Rugby Chambers, Rugby 

Street, W.C.1. Holborn 2770. 

National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. 7, Buckingham 

Palace Gardens, S.W.1. Sloane 5808. 

Political and Economic Planning. 16, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. Whitehall 7245. 

Post War Building, Directorate of. Ministry of Works, Lambeth Bridge House 

S.E.1. Reliance 7611. 

Reconstruction Committee RIBA. 66, Portland Place, W.1. Welbeck 6927. 

Reinforced Concrete Association. 91, Petty France, S.W.1. Whitehall 9936, 

Royal Institute of British Architects. 66, Portland Place, W.1. Welbeck 5721. 

Royal Society. Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 3335. 

Royal Society of Arts. 6, John Adam Street, W.C.2. Temple Bar 8274. 


Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 55, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 
Holborn 2646, 


Town and Country Planning Association. 13, Suffolk Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 2881. 
Timber Development Association. 
Town Planning Institute. 


City 6147, 


75, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 
Temple Bar 4985, 


11, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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the door 


Supplied by all High-class lronmonders: 
Manufactured by 


W= NEWMAN & SONS L® BIRMINGHAM 
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THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


IN RELATION TO ROSS CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


A PERIOD WROUGHT JRON GATEWAY, THE CLOSE, SALISBURY. 


REPRODUCTIONS OR ORIGINALS IN WROUGHT IRON, RAHA 
CAST LEAD, BRONZE & CAST IRON,~OF ALL CLASSES OF pe 


WORK, SUCH AS GATES AND RAILINGS, RAINWATER 
HEADS, ETc., CARRIED OUT BY HIGHLY SKILLED ROSS td 
CRAFTSMEN, FROMTHE PLAINEST AND SIMPLEST : 


ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN & ENCINEE: 
TYPE UPTO RICHLY ORNAMENTED PERIOD PIECES. é RS. 


— ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS RECEIVE THE MOST BATH ROAD, SLOUGH. 
CAREFUL ATTENTION IN WORKING AND EXECUTION. TELEPHONE : BURNHAM. 686. 


LONDON OFFICE 47 DORSET ST,W.1 
TELEPHONE. WELBECK. 8464. 
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Shrewsbury (15th Century). 
% Art-paper reproductions of each illustration of this series will be gladly sent to Architects and Building Contractors on request. - 


(Telephone Nos. 812—4 lines) 
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FAMOUS WINDOWS OF OLD ENGLAND No. 4. 
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WINDOWS . 


Windows at Abbot 


LINCOLN 


Mills also at GAINSBOROUGH and SHEFFIELD 
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Manufactured to the highest pos- 
sible standards in a very wide range 
for every electrical purpose, backed 
by years of practical experience and 
scientific research .... . the cable 
with a world-wide reputation for 
long life and satisfactory service. 


CALLENDER’S CABLE & CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. HAMILTON HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON,E.C.4 
All over the World. 1 
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SERIES No, 13 


courtesy of Kent Council. 
E. Fretwell, Consulting Engineer. 


OOD craftmanship in pipework. Heat distribution piping 
installed in the existing corridors of a large institution. 


HEATING 

BY ALL SYSTEMS 

HIGH PRESSURE HOT WATER 

SYSTEMS FOR HEATING AND PROCESS WORK 

AIR CONDITIONING AND VENTILATION 

PLUMBING & SANITATION, ELECTRIC LIGHTING & POWER 


HADEN 


FULLY EQUIPPED BRANCHES AT: 


Manchester 2,4 AlbertSquare- - - ~- Blackfriars 6356 


Birmingham 3, 45 Great Charles Street - - - - = Central 839r 
Glasgow C.2, 86 St. Vincent Street - - - Central 3106 
Bristol1, Orchard Street - - - Bristol 20286 
Bournemouth, Avon Road - - - - Boscombe 512 
Torquay, Castle Road - - Torquay 3831 
Lincoln, Guildhall Street - - ~ - - Lincoln 993 


Affiliated Company: HADENS ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 199 Pearse Street, Dublin, C.5 


IN WAR TIME: 

A.R.P. VENTILATION 

AND GAS FILTRATION 

HOT WATER SUPPLIES 

FOR CLEANSING STATIONS 

PATENT DEINFESTING APPARATUS FOR CLOTHING, ETC, 


& SONS LTD 
x * Estd. 1816 


- 42. 


York, 39 Micklega 
Aberdeen, 80-82 Denburn - - - Aberdeen 391 
Temporary Addresses 


Eastbourne : 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C,1 
Canterbury : 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C.1 
Liverpool: 4 Albert Square, Manchester2 - 


Dublin 43987 


- - Terminus 2877 
- - Terminus 2877 
- «= Blackfriars 6356 


19-29 Woburn Place, LONDON, 


*Phone: TERminus 2877 (10 lines) 
Wires: Warmth, Westcent, London 


WL.1 
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ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 


for Post-War Planning 
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Looking ahead.... 


and maybe not so far/ 


When Architects again commence to specify for 


building purposes, it is probable that non-ferrous 
metals will still be in restricted supply, which 
seems that steel may have to be considered to 


a much greater extent than in pre-war days. 


It is therefore well to remember what the 
““PARKERIZING” and “BONDERIZING” 
Processes have done for the Motor, Cycle and 
Refrigerator Industries during the past twenty 
years, providing a rust-proof base for the various 


types of paint finishes used in these Trades. 


If steel articles are “*PARKERIZED” or 
** BONDERIZED ”’ before painting, the danger of 
paint flaking or rust creepage will be eliminated 
and the paint life increased many times. 


METAL FINISHING 


PARKERIZED  BONDERIZED 


Regd. Trade Mark Regd. Trade Mark 


SPRA-BONDERIZED 


Regd. Trade Mark 
Three words meaning rust-proofed with PYRENE Chemicals 


THE PYRENE COMPANY, LIMITED (Metal Finishing Departments), 
Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex 


| 
= | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 


Domestic architecture after the war will call for metal windows 
in a variety of sizes and designs. For this and every 
other building requirement—hotels, factories, hospitals, etc. 


—there will be Rustproof Metal Windows, giving maxi- 


mum utility and durability with minimum cost of upkeep. ° 


RUSTPROOF METAL WINDOW COMPANY LIMITED 
DEVA WORKS, SALTNEY, CHESTER 


London Offices : 
$ HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 2764 


FRAZZI 


1 HOLLOW BEAMS for FLOORS & ROOFS 


Frazzi Beams are made in all lengths up to 
16 ft. Their strength to weight ratio makes 
them suitable for the roofing of lightweight 
structures. 


2 WATERPROOF ROOFING 


This highly efficient, low cost waterproof 
treatment for roofs has been specially 
developed for use on emergency buildings 
and contracts of any size can be carried 
out by the Frazzi organization. 


3 PAROPA PATENT ROOFING 


Still available for use on permanent struc- 
tures and wherever highly efficient, good- 
looking waterproof and wearproof roofing 
is necessary. 


PRECAST CONCRETE 
Frazzi produce precast concrete units of all types. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Designs and estimates submitted for steel structures. 


BLAST PROOFING & BLACKOUT PROTECTION 


to glass of industrial buildings is being carried 
out efficiently, rapidly and economically through- 
the country. 


FRAZZI LTD. texwox sovsz 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
Tel.: TEMple Bar 5371 
and 20, Savile Street, Sheffield 4. Tel. : Sheffield 23721 
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GATESHEAD.CO.DURHAM 


FABRICATION 


WELL FOUNDED 


The ever-growing reliance which Architects are placing 
in the Franki cast-in-situ method of piling is as well 
founded as the structures beneath which this superior 
system of piling has been used. 


Franki Piles are specified because they allow full rein 
to the creative faculties and because they ‘‘carry more 
tons per pile’’ and are therefore most economical in 
time and money. 


A copy of the Franki brochure should be at every 
Architect’s elbow. One will be sent post free on receipt 
of one penny. 


THE FRANKI COMPRESSED PILE CO., LTD. 


Head Office : 
39, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. 
*Phone : ABBey 6006-9. *Grams : Frankipile, Sowest, London.”’ 
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Mr. Ernest Bevin discussing the 
Post-war workers Holiday comfort! 


Continved trom Fads | : ; 


ook at the 
ments on most © 


“ith ut feelin circulat 
sorcetim Ss sitters ru ian Screens in Tea 


Architect : 1. Roseveare, M.inst.C.E. 
It seems plain that Mr. Ernest Bevin has not made holiday at 


has spoiled him for holidays elsewhere ? 


native plannini 

fon, and freedom 

rian we must. joy- 

opportunity for © 


The Eastbourne bandstand is enclosed with the curved loggia 
type of Esavian folding and sliding screens as this illustra- 
tion clearly shows. These screens can be moved quite easily 


has \ to provide protection against wind and weather from any 
a: APLOYERS AND UNIONS + * quarter, whilst in fair weather they can be folded com- 
beng gna) question to Mr. pletely out of the way into small compartments. Their 


eb 
the war-time form possesses inherent strength, enabling these folding 
of nonsultation and ool on screens to resist even abnormal wind pressure without 
Al 


$ 
between, Emig’ possibly deve danger of collapse. The particular doors illustrated have 
po the wat ? think this will be resisted gales which in turn haye wrought considerable 
i : 

rarecly by havoc along this coast. 

ete n trol | 

licy we follow "inflation, con 
vou don t _and_mi air.tain = hxtract from Sundav Times, May 30th, 1943 


O.S. 25 


Head Office: 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, ; E N 
HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 


FOLDING DOORS, WINDOWS AND SCREENS 


Eastbourne—or is it that the Eastbourne bandstand enclosure : 


‘| 
sliding 
keep oul chilly winds irom wee 
ever quarter they came. It is @ 
detail, but an jmportant one. 
nen you nave 
| 
: 
PPP 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 


WHEN YOU 
REBUILD 


GENEROUSLY 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.I. 
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Pr LA N now for adjustable 


offices of 


STEEL 


@ The organisation of every 


; 


business is subject to change. 
Particularly will it be so in 


days ahead. It is wise to 


provide office and factory | 


layouts that can readily be 
adapted to these changing 


needs. Sankey-Sheldon 
Movable Steel Partitioning 


enables you to do this. 
@ The standard sections,which 
are smart, solid (but not 


clumsy) and dignified in 
appearance, are easily moved, 
yet the structure is always 
rigid and strong. In addition 
it is fire-resisting, hygienic, 


is reasonably priced, and the 
finish, which can be cleaned 


like a car, lasts indefinitely. 


Consult Sankey-Sheldon 
on all steel equipment. 


SANKEY-SHELDON 
STEEL FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT | 
Chief Office .46 Cannon Street, London, EC4 


Also Harris & Sheldon Ltd. Makers of Shops. 


Note the cleanliness and 
efficiency of steel partitions 


Enquiries to Sankey-Sheldon, Department A.f. 
46 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


> 
ie 
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DOCUMENT 
PAPERS 


specifications and all other records. 


Ilford Limited manufacture-a wide range of 
document papers which adequately cover every copying 
requirement in commercial and industrial organisations. 


liford Document Papers are coated with a 
high speed, contrasty, orthochromatic emulsion which 
yields excellent negatives with intense blacks and clean 
white lines, and are available to suit every subject. 
These papers are supplied in cut sizes or in rolls to fit 
the standard document copying cameras. 


liford Limited are always willing to give 
expert advice on all matters concerning the application 
of Photography to plan copying in Engineering and 
other Industries. 


Ilford Document Paper is made in grades 
as under :— 


ILFORD Document Paper No. 4 
Recommended for ordinary commercial use — coated on 
standard grade paper which is fairly thick and strong. Highly 
orthochromatic. 


ILFORD Document Paper No. 4T 
Highly orthochromatic. Coated on a thin tough base for use 
when copies are required for mailing. 


ILFORD Doeument Paper No. I 
Coated on a smooth, thin rag base. Highly orthochromatic. 
Recommended for making copies that have to remain in 
perfect condition over long periods. 


ILFORD Ortho Photomechanical Paper 
for copying intricate plans containing fine lines, giving cleaner 
and stronger reproductions. 


ILFORD Photomechanical Paper 
A slower paper coated with a non-ortho emulsion. 


The Ilford booklet ‘Photography Applied to Plan Copying in Engineering 
and other Industries ’’ describes several convenient processes applicable 
in every drawing office. 


ILFORD LIMITED - ILFORD - LONDON 


It is OUR BUSINESS— 


TO SOLVE 
ACID PROOFING 
PROBLEMS 


Above: Large battery of Heavy 
Duty Pickling Tanks. 


Right: Acidproofed Flooring 
and Channelling. 


YEARS AGO, when our firm oan inaugu- 


rated, we set ourselves the task of solving the 
difficulties connected with making Floors, Tanks, 
Channelling, Chimneys and suchlike, proof against 
acid attack, and as a result of our long specialised 
experience, we can safely claim to be in a really 
excellent position to help you. 


A brief list of our activities is given below but 
we do hope you will submit your individual require- 
ments to us for the consideration of our Technical 
Staff--without obligation of course. 


OUR ACIDPROOF PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


Acidproof Cements; Acidproof Concrete; Acidproof 
Asphalte; = Acidproof Compounds; Acidproof 
Paints; Acidproof Lithcote Linings for Chemical, 
Dairy, Brewery, Food and other Trades. 


OUR ACIDPROOF CONTRACTS INCLUDE 


Floors; Channels; Tanks, Storage and Process; 
Drainage; Neutralising; Chimney Linings; Tower 
Linings (Chemical) ; Protecting all types of General 
‘ Specialised Constructions. 


am 


ARTILLERY HOUSE, 
WEDNESBURY ARTILLERY ROW 
Phone: WEDnesbury 0284 LONDON, S.W.I! 
(Private Branch Exchange). Phone - Abbey 1547 & 1548 


EAGLE WORKS 
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Mi 


UNIT HEATERS 


‘“COPPERAD’’ UNIT HEATERS are 
installed at high level, thus leaving the 

4 ee entire floor space available for useful 
purposes. 


The Unit Heaters can be recessed in 
the walls or decorated to match in 
with the existing decorative scheme. 


> 


At present ‘‘ Copperad’’ Unit Heaters 
can only be supplied for work of 
immediate National importance. 


St. Mungo’s Parish 
Church, Alloa, 
warmed and ven- 
tilated by means of 
*‘COPPERAD Unit 
Heaters. 


View of _ interior. 
**COPPERAD ”’ Unit 
Heaters are located 
behind the grilles in 
the walls. 


Architect ; 
Leslie Grahame-Thomson, 
A.RS.A., F.R.ILB.A., FRIAS. 


Copperad Ltd. 


(Proprietors: The British Unit Heater Co. Ltd.) 


39-45, ST. PANCRAS WAY, LONDON, N.W.1 


Telephone : Euston 5671 (4 lines) Telegrams : Copperadia, Norwest, London 


‘ 
: 
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helped to tell the story } 
Every architect who visited the Army \ 
walls, open to the weather, presented a 
difficult decorative problem. Yet a i 


simple colour scheme, in which blue, 
yellow and white predominated, con- 
verted this grim background.g#te an 
attractive weatherproof setting*for the 
exhibits. Duresco was the paint which 
worked that transformation. 

The first washable water paint ever 
invented, Duresco has for many years 
been used in the interior and extegior 
decoration of well-known buildings 
throughout the country. 


provided the colour 


COGENT 


On all painting problems consult the 
Silicate Paint Company, J. B. Orr & Co. Ltd., 
Charlton, London, S.E.7 
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UBAGERELUSH 
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Write jor special catalogue Building with Usbestos-cement’ 


This is one of a series of advertisements T U R NE RK & 1. “TURNALL” ASBESTOS WOOD 
2. “TURNALL" MARBLED-GLAZE SHEETS 


designed to show how Asbestos-cement can AS B E SsTo 3 EVERITE” ROOFLIGHTS 


help to solve an almost infinitely varied s CEMENT e 4. “POIWITE’ FLEXIBLE COMPRESSED 
SHEETS 


S. **EVERITE’’ FLUE PIPES 


needs have a monopoly of its service, but 6. “EVERITE”’ «BIGSIX’’ CURVED 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 


7. “EVERITE’ SOAKER FLANGES 
forward to extending further its usefulness. MANCHE ST ER ad and TWO-LOUVRE VENTILATORS 


range of problems. At present, war-time 


when peace comes the manufacturers look 


| 
: 
» 
. 
| 


Dhe wrought icon for a privale 
residence in Surrey and the wrought icon door 
for MNelbucy Court Kensinglon 
ate lwe examples of 
made before the wae. on other we hope 


seon to al the service of and designers once gaint. 


CASTON & CO. LIMITED, TABARD STREET, LONDON, S.E.1 


Telegrams: Lattice, Sedist, London. Telephone: 0613 (2 lines) 
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Flat rool by Briggs 


The Embassy of the United States 


Designed by R. W. Barton, Esquire, 
M.Inst.R.A., the Embassy of the 
United States of America in London 
is yet another famous building with a 


HIS small piece of 
FLAT ROOF BY BRIGGS. 


American territory in 


London is covered, as would only be expected, by the finest roofing in 
the world —“cnaLLENGR” Flat Roofing by Briggs. Much has happened 
since this famous building was completed. Briggs, like you, are now fully 
occupied in the National effort. But, in the reconstruction of the peace, 
Briggs will be able to offer you a technical organisation, strengthened by 


war-time experience and research. 


May we reserve your 1944 
e Ld Calendar? To comply with 
l lam riggs & Ons L *? DUNDEE regulations please send 1d. | 


stamp with your request. 


LONDON: VAUXHALL GROVE, SWS - ALSO AT GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, ABERDEEN, NORWICH 


| 
\ 
3 
ij 3 
| 
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BIRMETALS LIMITED - QUINTON 


BIRMINGHAM 


3 
2 
“4 
6 SLIVO 


Zz 
fe 
| 
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Stockholders and Distributors of 
SANITARYWARE 
BATHROOM REQUISITES 


FIREPLACES STOVES. 
BOILERS 


ARCHITECTURAL & 
BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY 
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SAND CASTLE BUILDERS 


\\ Amongst the more beautiful 

birds, flamingos build their 

S nests on the sea shore, high 

(/ sand and mud walls protect- 

\ ing the eggs from all but the 
highest tides. 


ANDARO, WATFORD” 


BN 
| 
| 
Wp, 
Ji 
= 
— 
Sanitary Equipment for Factories, Hospitals, Institutions, etc. 
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RAPID FLOORS 


The ‘RAPID’ System of Fireproof floor construction (pre-cast), has been extensively employed in all types of 
building and in all parts of the Country. 


SPEED 


and continuity of building operations being recognised essentials of structural floors for post-war building, 
the ‘“‘RAPID’’ system of floor and roof construction meets these requirements. 
Deliveries can be made to any part of the Country from our own Works and from the Works of our Licensees. 


THE RAPID FLOOR COMPANY LTD. 


THE RAPID FLOOR COMPANY LTD. 
113, West Regent Street, GLASGOW, C. 2. 
JOHN ELLIS & SONS LTD. 
Welford House, Welford Place, LEICESTER. 
RAPID PRE-CAST FLOORS. 


The Brandesburton Gravel & Concrete Co. Ltd., Clough 
Road, HULL. 


TARMAC LTD. 
“Vinculum’’ Dept., Ettingshall, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


MONO CONCRETE CO. LTD. 
Moho Wharf, Horton Lane, WEST DRAYTON. 


14, George Street, BATH. 


THE RAPID PRE-CAST CONCRETE CO. LTD. 
North Road, CARDIFF. 


257, Richmond Road, TWICKENHAM (Temporary Address). 


RAPID FLOOR.CONSTRUCTION CO. (BATH) LTD. 


An illustrated handbook, containing tables, standards, applications, and other useful data, will be sent on request and 3d. in stamps. 


London and adjacent Home Counties. 
Scotland. 

North Midlands and East Coast. 
North of England. 


West Midlands and South Coast. 


North-West Home 
South Coast. 
West of England. 


Counties and 


South Wales. 


AIR CONDITIONING } 


HEATING 


VENTILATING 


j H. CHEETHAM & CO. LTD. 


ST., OLDHAM 


R 


"PHONE: MAIN 3881-2-3. "GRAMS: ‘HYGROLIT,’ OLDHAM. 


== 
; 
j 


| 
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THE NEW AGE OF SOLIDITY, SIMPLE BEAUTY 
AND PERMANENCE 


Enter—A different kind of house purchaser 


This is the day of a new kind of house purchaser. In tune with an age of thought and understanding, of 
intelligent analysis, of shrewd comparison, he will want to be satisfied that he is investing not only in present 
appearances but in solid future service. The new house purchaser will know about roofing. And when you 
decide on slate he will appreciate that you really and truly have his interests at heart. He will understand 
why moisture-resisting slate will give him the utmost in wear and protection. He will realise that the 
decorative possibilities of slates enable you to plan a roof of simple beauty wholly in tune with modern building 
ideas and ideals. And he will know that, in actual use, and- ultimate service, slates are the most economical of all 


roofing. Today it is in your interests to specify or use slates for roofing. 


“WE SHALL BE JUDGED BY FUTURE GENERATIONS" 
Lady Sinclair, Wife of the Air Minister. 


Lady Sinclair, opening a competition organised by the Incorporated Association of Architects and 

Surveyors for a design for a post-war housing estate, said * I cannot believe that it is any more 

expensive to have a well-designed than a badly-designed house . . . . It is up to the common or A a 
garden public to see that we get what we want. If we want it badly enough we shall get it, and Ww, ALES FOR SLATE 
if we don’t want what is good, that will be our own fault, and we shall be judged accordingly by 
future generations.” 


For the new age of “looking ahead,” specify 


Slates—the Roofing of Foresight 
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You can move faster when Bison is on the job. If you want 
a reliable floor and want it in a hurry specify Bison. Bison 
reinforced concrete units are quickly delivered from strategic 
centres all over the country, right on to the building site. 
The hollow cavity cuts out weight and makes for easy handling 
and the floor is simply and quickly laid by semi-skilled labour. 
Following trades can carry on only twelve hours after the 


units have been laid on their bearings and the joints grouted. 


If it’s a question of time specify Bison for Floors and Roofs. 


4 
BISON.‘ 
| ce 
=I 

for SP 

BISON 
| CONCRETE LIMITED | 
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A PRE-WAR EXAMPLE OF FIREPLACE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


When the time comes to turn again to the tasks of peace, we 
look forward to making renewed progress in a tradition 
of craftsmanship we have made essentially our own. 


BRATT COLBRAN LIMITED 
10, MORTIMER STREET; LONDON,W.1. 


SPECIALISTS IN SOLID FUEL, GAS AND ELECTRICAL HEATING 


As — 
| 
lz 
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SADLER’S WELLS 


20th Century Liffects on a 19th Century Stage 


- In the year 1684, workmen digging in the grounds of 


Mr. Sadler at Clerkenwell discovered a well. The well 
was identified as that belonging to the Priory of 
Clerkenwell, and the water was known to have remark- 
able powers. Soon, hundreds of patrons came regularly 
to take the waters, and amusement was provided. This 
was the beginning. It was 80 years, however, before a 
real theatre was built — in 1765 to be precise, when a 
builder named Rosoman raised a new structure at acost of 


£4,225. Portions of this theatre have been incorporated 


for Steelwork in theatres of the future 


in the present building which was opened in 1931. 
Designers introduced sensational effects in 1804 when 
nautical dramas were being featured. A great tank was 
built beneath the stage, fed by the New River which 
flowed nearby. Vessels floated across the stage, and it is 
easy to imagine the reality given to the story when a 
heroine could fall overboard with a genuine splash and 
her lover could plunge in after her and make much of 
the rescue scene. The “ Wells ”’, and its tank 90 feet by 


24 feet by 5 feet deep, indeed became the talk of the town. 


Boulton & Paul Limited 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


NORWICH « 


BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON 


q This advertisement is one of a series which briefly traces, from earliest times, the structural development of the 
theatre and places of entertainment, according to the “fashion” and requirements of the entertainment demanded. 
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In common with every other periodical this JOURNAL 1s rationed to a small part of its peace- 
time needs of paper. Thus a balance has to be struck between circulation and number of 

es. We regret that unless a reader is a subscriber we cannot guarantee that he will get 
a copy of the JOURNAL. Newsagents now cannot supply the JOURNAL except to a “‘ firm 


DIARY FOR 


order.”’ Subscription rates : by postin the U.K. 
or abroad, £1 15s. Od. per annum. Single 
copies, 9d. ; post free,11d. Special numbers 
are included in subscription ; single copies, 
1s. 6d. ; post free, 1s. 9d. Back numbers 
more than 12 months old (when available), 
double price. Volumes can be bound complete 
with index, in cloth cases, for 15s. each ; 
carriage 1s. extra. Goods advertised in the 
JouRNAL, and made of raw materials now 
in short supply, are not necessarily available 
for export. 


NOVEMBER 


AND DECEMBER 


Titles of exhibitions, lectures and papers are printed in italics. 
papers and lectures the authors’ names come first. 


In the case of 
Sponsors are represented 


by their initials as given in the glossary of abbreviations on the front cover. 


BATH. J. Owens. Some Aspects of the 
Post-War Housing Problem. At the Pump 
Room, Bath. 10.15 a.m. (Sponsor, Royal 
Sanitary Institute) Nov. 6 


ARDIFF. Rebuilding Britain Exhibition. 
(Sponsor, RIBA.) Dec. 20 to JAN. 17 


UNDEE. Rebuilding Britain Exhibition. 
At the School of Architecture, Dundee 
College of Art. Nov. 8 to 22 


EXETER. Rebuilding Britain Exhibition. 
(Sponsor, RIBA.) Nov. 4 to 8 


K!NGSTON-UPON-THAMES. Exhibition 

of Nursery Schools and War-time Nursery 
Work. At Bentall’s Store. The exhibition 
has been organized by the Nursery School 
Association of Great Britain (Kingston Branch) 
in co-operation with Mr. Gerald C. Bentall. 
The aim is to give as complete a picture as 
possible of all forms of nursery activity. Films 
of nursery life will be shown, and each 
afternoon addresses will be given by experts 
on various aspects of child welfare. Photo- 
graphs cover every phase of nursery activity. 
Nursery furniture and equipment, toys and 
models are also on view. Nursery material 
loaned by the Board of Education and the 
Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Infor- 
mation has assisted on the pictorial side. Lady 
Astor, M.P., will open the exhibition at 3 p.m. 
on Nov. 4. Nov. 4 to 13 


LONDON. AA Members’ Sketches Exhibi- 

tion (including a section for photographs) 
completed since the outbreak of war. At 
34-36, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Nov. 4 to 5 


East Suffolk Reconstruction Survey. Exhibi- 
tion. At 13, Suffolk Street, S.W.1. (Sponsor, 
HC.) Nov. 4 to 6 


Prefabrication and Kindred Problems. The 
Westminster Branch of the ABT has arranged 
a further series of four lectures on new 
building technique. The lectures will be given 
at 6.30 p.m. on the following dates, at the 
Alliance Hall, Palmer Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1. November 5: Building Plant and 
Machinery. November 12: Aluminium and 
the Light Alloys. November 19 : Governmental 
Work on New Building Techniques. November 
26: Some Problems of Prefabrication. Enrol- 
ment fee, 5/- for the series; 2/- for single 
lectures. 50 per cent. reduction for members 
of the ABT, and for members of trade unions 
affiliated to the NFBTO. In view of the 
limited accommodation, early application is 
advised, and should be made to the Branch 
Secretary, David Morrison, 3a, Heathway 
Court, Finchley Road, London, N.W.3. A 
series of booklets based on the first series of 
lectures is now in preparation. These will be 


published shortly, complete with additional 
information, illustrations and a 
Contemporary British Water Colours and 
Drawings. Exhibition at Geffrye Museum, 
Kingsland Road, E.2. Open daily, except 
Sundays and Mondays, from 10 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Nov. 4 to 13 


LCC County of London Plan and Paintings 
by Firemen Artists. Exhibitions. At the 
Royal Academy, Burlington House, W.1 
(Sponsor, RA.) Nov. 5—Dec. 4 


Walter O. Hudson. Architects’ Registration 
Acts, 1931-38. At 29, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C.2. (Sponsor, Institute of . Registered 
Architects.) 2.15 p.m. Nov. 20 


W. A. Robertson. Timber: The New 
Outlook. At Royal Society of Arts, John 
Adam Street, W.C.2. 1.45 p.m. Nov. 22 


H. A. Cox. Timber, Uses New and Old. At 
Royal Society of Arts, John Adam Street, 
W.C.2. 1.45 p.m. Nov. 29 


W. A. Robertson. Timber, the Minor 
Products. At Royal Society of Arts, John 
Adam Street, W.C.2. 1.45 p.m. Dec. 6 


Motorways for Britain Exhibition. At 22, 
Lower Regent Street, W.1. (Sponsor, British 
Road Federation.) Dec. 9-24 


Marc Peter, Jnr. Developments in American 
Small House Construction. At 36, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. 6p.m. (Sponsor,AA) Nov.9 


J. H. Forshaw, Architect to the London 
County Council. Town Planning and Health. 
At Royal Sanitary Institute, 90, Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W.1. (Sponsor, Chadwick 
Trust), 2.30 p.m. Nov. 11 


Charles Gandy. Town Planning and Clean 
Air. At1, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Sponsor, 
TCPA). Nov. 25 
Film Evening. Films selected by Paul Rotha, 
who will give an informal talk. At 34-36, 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 6 p.m. (Sponsor 
AA). Dec. 14 
MANCHESTER. S. Bunton.* Plastics and 

Housing. At the Engineers’ Club, Albert 
Square, Manchester. (Sponsor, North-Western 
Section of the Institute of the Plastics Industry). 
2 p.m. Nov. 6 
SWANSEA. Rebuilding Britain Exhibition. 

(Sponsor, RIBA.) Nov. 20 to Dec. 11 

WINCHESTER. Your Inheritance Exhibi- 

tion. (Sponsor, HC.) Nov. 4 to 7 
YORK. TCPA Conference. Speakers: The 
ae. of York and Major C. W. C. 
Nov. 13 
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Though no feature in the JOURNAL its 
without value for someone, there are often 
good reasons why certain news calls for 
special emphasis. The JOURNAL’s starring 
system is designed to give this emphasis, but 
without prejudice to the unstarred items 
which are often no less important. 


means spare a second for this it 
will probably be worth it. 


means important news, for reasons 
which may or may not be obvious. 


Any feature marked with more than two 
stars is very big building news indeed. 


* 

A hint that LAND BUYERS 
WILL NOT UPSET 
PLANNING was given 
by Mr. W. S. Morrison, 
Minister of TCP at Manchester. 


He said: I do not think planning will be 
thwarted by people buying up large plots of 
land on the assumption that they will rise in 
value after the war. I have in mind setting 
apart certain areas in the country as national 
parks, but at the moment will not say where 
they will be. 


Two orders for the CONTROL 
OF BRICK PRICES have 


been issued by MOW. 


The Bricks (Range of Prices) No. 1 Order, 
S.R. & O., 1943, No. 1457 (H.M.S.O., 6d.) 
applies to building bricks manufactured in any 
part of the United Kingdom except Northern 
Ireland and the Northern Area of England 
(comprising Northumberland, Durham and 
the northern part of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire). It provides for a range of prices 
** at works ’’ and ‘** delivered ’’ for each type 
of common brick (stiff-plastic, wire-cut, stock, 
Fletton, sand-lime, etc.) in each district of 
manufacture. The basis of these prices is 
set out in two schedules to the Order. The 
Bricks (Range of Prices) No. 2 Order, S.R. & O. 
1943, No. 1478 (H.M.S.O., 3d.) prescribes 
ranges of at works’’ and ‘* delivered 


prices for bricks produced in the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham and the Northern 
part of the North Riding of Yorkshire, the 
prices being relative to individual manu- 
facturers and not to types of bricks. The 
Orders came into force on November 1. 


| 
| 
| 
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Chal Freedom shall not perish trom the earth 


It is a sacred duty to 
give generously in 
remembrance of all those 
who fought and suffered 
in the last war and those 
who are serving their 
country in the present 
struggle for Liberty. 
Amongst the latter we 
gratefully § acknowledge 
the courage and sacrifice 
of our 4,400 employees 
in H.M. Forces. 


THE UNITED STEEL 


STEEL, PEECH & TOZER, SHEFFIELD 
SAMUEL FOX & CO. LTD.. SHEFFIELD 
UNITED STRIP & BAR Mit LS. SHEFFIELD 


THE SHEFFIELD COAL CO. LTD. 


THE UNITED 


COMPANIES 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL CO. LTD., SCUNTHORPE 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL CO., WORKINGTON 


LIMITED 


THE ROTHERVALE COLLIERIES, TREETON ' 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS CO. LTD.” 
THOS. BUTLIN & CO.,. WELLINGBOROUGH 
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from 
APARTMENT HOUSE: 


AN ARCHITECT’S 
16TH CENTURY. 
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Commonplace 
[From The Lives, Heroic Deeds and Sayings of. 


Bock 


Gargantua and His Son, Pantagruel, by Francois Rabelais]. There was left onely the Monk to provide 
for, whom Gargantua would have made Abbot of Seville, but he refused it . . . give me leave (said he) 
to found an Abby after my oune minde and fancie. . . the Monk then requested Gargantua to institute 
his religious order contrary to all others. First then (said Gargantua) you must not build a wall about 
your convent, for all other Abbies are strongly walled and mured about. . . . Item, for that the religious 
men and women did ordinarily make three Vows, to wit, those of chastity, poverty and obedience, it 
was therefore constituted and appointed, that in this Convent they might be honourably married, that 
they might be rich, and live at liberty. . . . The Architecture was in a figure hexagonal, and in such a 
fashion, that in every one of the six corners there was built a great round tower of threescore foot in 
diameter, and were all of a like forme and bigness. . . . The whole edifice was every where six stories 
high . . . and covered above with fine slates, with an endorsement of lead, carrying the antick figures of 


little puppets, and animals of all sorts notably well suited to one another . . 
reached to the very ground, where they ended into great conduit-pipes, which 


the gutters which .. . 


carried all away unto the river from under the house. 


* 

In the House of Commons Mr. 
W. S. Morrison, Minister of 
TCP, said he hopes to receive 
th GREATER LONDON 
PLAN IN FEBRUARY. 


Substantial progress, he said, has been made 
in the preparation of the Plan. He added: 
There are two dangers. One that the plan 
may be unduly delayed, and the other that it 
may be founded upon inadequate research 
and work. I am informed by those conducting 
the survey that the work has proved heavier 
than was expected, and they desire to complete 
it so that the plan will be founded on fact. 


An appeal is being launched for 
£10,000 to endow a SIKORSKI 
POST-GRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIP at the 


Liverpool School of Architecture. 
The appeal is being launched by the Merseyside 
Anglo-Polish Society with the intention of 
making the scholarship a permanent memorial 
to the late Gen. Sikorski. The Polish School 
of Architecture at Liverpool, opened a year 
ago by Gen. Sikorski, is aiming to produce 
a band of young, qualified architects who can 
take part in the rebuilding of their country. 
It was established within the Liverpool School 
in 1942 by an agreement between the Govern- 
ment of Poland and the University of Liverpool, 
with the assistance of the British Council. 
The existing five-year course of the Liverpool 
School, together with its provisions for the 
study of civic design, has been accepted as the 
basis of the course taken by the Polish students, 
who are admitted to it at stages appropriate 
to their previous training and qualifications. 
Lt.-Col. L. Torun, Civil Eng., STR, is Director 
of the Polish School. 


Three prizes for ESSAYS ON 
SANITARY SCIENCE 
and hygiene have been awarded 


by the Chadwick Trust. 
The three prizes, £100, £50 and £25, 
were offered for the best three essays on 
architectural, engineering and administrative 
principles (relative to sanitation and hygiene) 
which should be observed in the replanning 
arrangements of war-devastated towns or 
areas. The Trustees have awarded the prizes 
as follows :—First Prize (£100): A. F. Russell, 
A.R.1.B.A., Of Wilston Court, S.W.6. Second 


Prize (£50): John Brierley, ASSOC.M.INST.C.E., 
F.G.S., Chief Engineering Assistant, Borough 
of Sutton and Cheam, Surrey. Third Prize 
(£25): John Marriott, A.M.INST.M.& CY.E., 
A.M.INST.P.C., M.R.SAN.I., Deputy Surveyor and 
Sanitary Inspector, Wetherby Rural District 
Council. 


In the House of Commons Captain 
Strickland asked the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to MOW when 
the PLANS FOR POST- 
WAR RING ROADS and 
arterial roads will be 


laid before Parliament. 
Mr. Noel-Baker : Many plans for the improve- 
ment of existing roads and for the construction 
of new roads have been or are being prepared. 
They are in varying stages of completion ; 
none of them can be carried out until the war 
is over, and their completion will, no doubt, 
be spread over a period of years. Before they 
are begun they will have to be examined in 
the light of other decisions about national 
planning which the Government will have 
made. It would therefore be premature to 
publish any general plan for highways at 
present. Where the sanction of Parliament is 
required for any given plan the necessary 
steps to obtain that sanction will be taken by 
the responsible highway authority. 


. and guilt, together with 


A resolution passed at a conference 
on Country Towns in a National 
Planning Policy held in London, 
URGED AN IMMEDIATE 
GOVERNMENT STATE- 
MENT on the Barlow Report. 


Resolutions were adopted (1)’declaring that the 
existing country towns present opportunities 
of development capable of catering for a 
considerable measure of decentralization of 
industry, business, and population from over- 
large towns and congested areas, and of 
providing better living and working conditions 
for many people from those areas ; (2) support- 
ing the policy outlined in a statement by the 
executive of the Town and Country Planning 
Association and urging the Government to 
make an immediate statement that they adopt 
in principle the recommendations of the 
Barlow Report for the decentralization of 
industry, business, and population from the 
congested urban areas; (3) nominating an 
advisory committee of various types of local 
authorities, and referring to the association’s 
action to advance this policy. The outline of 
policy referred to developed in detail the 
proposition that decentralized industry should 

grouped preferably in moderate-sized 


towns capable of providing adequate public 
services, social amenities, and community life, 
and that some of the new developments should. 
take the form of additions to country towns 
not already too large, suitably placed and 
prepared to welcome further industries or 
businesses. 


On Friday last the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Samuel Joseph ( Centre) was the guest of the London 


Master Builders Association at a luncheon at the Savoy Hotel. 


On the Lord Mayor's right is 


Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, on his left, Mr. H. C. Harland, President of the 


Association. 
Mr. George Hicks. 


Other guests included Lord Portal, Mr. W. S. Morrison, Sir Hugh Beaver and 
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Newcastle’s First Professor of Architecture 


King’s College School of Architecture, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, University of Durham, has appointed its first Pro- 
fessor of Architecture. He is W. B. Edwards, F.R.I1.B.A., 
M.T.P.I., who has been at the school for the past ten years, 
first as Master of Architecture, when the school formed part 
of the Department of Fine Art, and later (1939) as Reader 
in Architecture, when it became an independent depart- 
ment. A B.Arch., with First Class Honours, of the Liverpool 
School (1923), he is a Rome Scholarship Finalist (1922), a 
Jarvis Scholar, British School at Rome (1923), and an 
R.I.B.A. Athens Bursar (1924). Assistant in various 
offices in Liverpool, Birmingham and New York, he was 
for ten years Senior Lecturer and Reader in Architecture 
at the Victoria University of Manchester and had a private 


practice in Manchester and North Wales. For the past 
ten years he has practised in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where 
he designed the new science buildings for King’s College 
and prepared plans for the post-war development of the 
entire college. Diocesan Surveyor and a member of the 
Bishop’s Advisory Committee for the Newcastle Diocese, 
his other completed works include churches in Manchester, 
North Wales and Newcastle, housing schemes in North 
Wales and a school at Settle, Yorks. A member of the 
Council of the Northern Architectural Association he is 
actively concerned with education both at the R.I.B.A. and 
the T.P.I. Including Newcastle, there are now four English 
schools of architecture with Professors of Architecture. 
The others are Liverpool, Bartlett and Manchester. 


x - 

The War Damage Commissions to 
PAY FOR WAR DAMAGED 
AND DESTROYED HOUSES. 


In an official statement, the Commission 
states: The Treasury has given to the War 
Damage Commission a direction of vital 
importance to many owners of houses which 
have been severely damaged, or even destroyed. 
The effect of the direction is that the Com- 
mission will be able to pay, if and when the 
work is done, the reasonable cost of restoring, 
or re-building, houses (a cost of works pay- 
ment) in the two following classes, even where 
totally destroyed: (1) Any houses built after 
March 31, 1914. (2) Houses built before 


March 31, 1914, where the Commission is 
satisfied that immediately before the war 
damage the structure was practically as sound 
as at the date of building and that the design, 
layout and amenities of the houses were 


reasonably equal to those of similar houses 
built since 1914. The direction also enables 
the Commission to pay for the reasonable 
cost of repairs in the following additional 
categories of houses: (1) Houses (excluding 
houses condemned under the Housing Acts) 
where the Commission considers that there 
was no structural damage (or only minor 
structural damage). (2) Houses (again exclud- 
ing condemned houses) where there is some 
structural damage but the Commission con- 
siders it would have been reasonable to 
reinstate the house in the same form as before 
the war damage if its condition had been 
caused by non-war causes (except in those 
cases where the site value is more than three- 
quarters of the market value of house and 
site). The expression house includes flats, 
tenements, and any properties comprising 
living accommodation where only the ground 
floor and basement are used for other purposes, 
such as shops or business premises. On the 
other hand it does not include makeshift 


buildings. The direction provides that the 
powers shall not be operated where that 
course would result in injustice to any person 
interested in the kind of war damage payment 
to be made. Owners of property coming 
within the classes named above who may be 
considering offers to buy their war-damaged 
or destroyed houses are advised to consider 
the possible effect of this direction on their 
eventual claim to a war-damage payment. 
The direction is not an authority to do the 
work concerned, which remains subject to the 
need to obtain any necessary planning or other 
consents, and owners are reminded that they 
must obtain a building licence from MOW if 
the cost of repair, together with the cost of 
any other building work carried out on the 
property during the preceding twelve months, 
exceeds £100. It should be emphasized that 
the Commission can only pay a cost of works 
payment after the works to make good 
the war damage have actually been carried 
out. 
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East Thursday, the House of 
Commons agreed to a motion by 
Mr. Winston Churchill that a 
Select Committee be appointed to 
consider and report upon plans for 
REBUILDING THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS and upon such 
alterations as may be con- 
sidered desirable while pre- 


serving all its essential features. 
Putting the motion to the House of Commons, 
Mr. Churchill said : ‘* The First Commissioner 
of Works has submitted a scheme which would 
enable the old House of Commons to be 
reconstructed with certain desirable improve- 
ments and modernizations affecting the ventila- 
tion, Press accommodation, Ladies’ Gallery, 
and other prominent features. This scheme 
would take only 18 months, but it would be 
prudent, I think, if we were to double that 
period. There is no need to commit ourselves 
to the rate of reconstruction.’’ (See also 
page 346). 


Estimated to cost one and a half 
million pounds, a TOWN 
HEATING SCHEME FOR 
BRISTOL has been 
submitted to the Public Works 
Committee of the City Council. 


It is proposed that the City Council should 
manage and run it in connection with the 
electrical undertaking. According to The 
Times, the idea is that of a well-known electrical 
firm of heating engineers who have worked 
it out in minute detail. If it is adopted, house- 
holders, factories, churches, and hotels will 
be able to turn on heat as easily as switching 
on electric light. At present the plan covers 
only the central commercial area of the city of 
about 335 acres, but it is capable of extension. 


Speaking to civil defence workers 
on the London County Plan, Lord 
Latham, leader of the LCC, said, 
PEOPLE ARE NOT 
MACHINE TOOLS to be 


taken up and moved about at will. 
He said: Those who go about advocating 
the dismemberment of London by the removal 
of 1,500,000 of its people are doing a great 
disservice to practical planning. The advocates 
of rehousing Londoners in cottages with 
gardens are really out of touch with the people 
who, generally speaking, want to live in 
London and will not be readily willing to be 
uprooted and taken out into the void. People 
are not machine tools to be taken up and 
moved about at will. They are human beings 
and they must be treated as such. If the 
overcrowded areas of London are to be 
opened up to light and air, density reduced, 
and open spaces provided, then some now 
living under unsatisfactory conditions can 
only be rehoused outside London. He could 
not support a policy which would mean more 
of the people being taken out of London than 
is necessary for the provision of decent, 
healthy, and comfortable dwellings for those 
who remain in London. Any contrary policy 
will evoke strong opposition from the people. 
London is London. It is immense, maybe too 
immense, but it is here, a living, vital human 
fact, and any unreasonable attempt forcibly 
to reduce it can do incalculable harm socially 
and economically. It is one thing to prevent 


the further growth of London, it is another 
to cut away large sections from it. 
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HE last leading article which appeared in the 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL under this title gave rise to a 

series of telephone calls pointing out that a misprint— 
or worse—had occurred, and to a letter from Mr. Osborn 
reprinted on page 333. 
Some confusion is understandable. A few months ago Mr. 
Osborn set forth the policy of the TCPA as follows: “A 
normal family house to meet the requirements of a family of 
today and tomorrow, not luxuriously but with minimum 
decency, ought to contain not less than about 850 square 
feet internal floor space. . [ am sure you cannot 
satisfy properly the most modest requirements for privacy, a 
garden and pleasant surroundings if you plan more than 18 
to 20 houses on a gross acre or allow planning latitude say of 
go-100 houses on a land unit of five acres. Again, I do not 
see how you can plan for a disappearing population. You 
must assume that the British people intend to survive and 
therefore you must assume that before the houses we are now 
going to build go out of use the average family will contain 
between four and five people as compared with the present 
three and a half. That means that the future density of 
population per acre of a city housing estate should be calcu- 
lated at something round about seventy-five persons per acre.”’ 
In July the LCC published their plan for London. But in 
the meantime the policy of the Association appears to have 
changed. Just how far it has changed can be:seen from 
extracts from a speech delivered by Mr. R. L. Reiss on 
September 16 at 1 Grosvenor Place. Speaking on satellite 
towns in relation to the County of London plan he said: 
“ Probably the greatest evil of the plan would be the destruc- 
truction of family life... Councils of smaller towns develop 
their housing estates with a population density not exceeding 
50 and usually more like 20 or 30. Clearly this is the policy 
which would be pursued by the LCC if land was available.” 
Then after suggesting that 13 million people and a corres- 
ponding proportion of industry should be decanted from the 
County of London into the outer ring, he continued. “It 
would be perfectly practicable to plan it so that at least four- 
fifths of it would remain rural and the remaining one-fifth 
would consist of towns from 5-50,000 population—each 
having an overall density of twelve people to the acre... 
It has been found at Welwyn Garden City that when the 
town is completely developed the density will be under twelve 
... The residential areas will not have a density of more than 
twenty... London County could replan for the 23 million 
people which remained not to give ideal conditions but at any 
rate far better than is possible on the assumption of the 
London plan.” It was also stated that if the population of the 
county were reduced to 23 million the density for the county 
as a whole would be brought down to 36 people per acre. 
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Mr. Reiss, who is deputy chairman of Welwyn Garden City 
and a member of the TCPA executive, was chosen to speak 
at a public meeting recently held at Bethnal Green, the title 
of his speech on that occasion being An Alternative Plan for 


London. 


The TCPA were invited to organise this meeting 


for the purpose of promoting a better understanding and 


appreciation of the LCC plan. 


It was an occasion, if ever 


there was one, when the considered policy of the Association 


should have been put forward. 


Mr. Osborn in his letter disclaims responsibility for the views 
expressed by Mr. Reiss and refers to the London Plan Memo- 
randum as the considered policy of the TCPA. This he says 


suggests a density 70-90 persons per acre. 


In point of fact 


no density is specifically mentioned in this memorandum, 
which merely states that 13 million. people should be de- 
centralised (Mr. Reiss’s figure) in order to provide “good 
living conditions including family houses for at least 80 per 
cent. of the families remaining in the county.” 


The Architects’ Journal 


War Address : 45, The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 
Telephone : Vigilant 0087-9 
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REBUILDING THE HOUSE 

The Prime Minister’s speech on 
the rebuilding of the House of 
Commons is published on another 
page of this issue. I commend it 
for your study as an exceptionally 
fine piece of architectural criticism. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF SURVEY 

The current exhibition of the East 
Suffolk Reconstruction Survey at 
the Housing Centre aptly follows 
the exhibition of the Hull Civic 
Diagnosis held at the Centre some 
weeks ago, in that it covers the rural 


complexity as opposed to the urban. 
The exhibition raises once again the 
question of a nationally organized 
research service. 


There is no doubt that success in 
reconstruction will largely be deter- 
mined by the accuracy with which 
planners are able to estimate the 
changing needs of each place. Such 
estimation will depend upon accur- 
ate observation of facts. But how 
detailed that observation should be, 
how research workers should be 
organized, and how the mass of 
facts should be collated and _ illus- 
trated should now be carefully con- 
sidered by MOTCP as the pre- 
liminary to some form of national 
organization. Without this organi- 
zation not only will it be impossible 
to see the national problem clearly, 
but regional and local attempts at 
survey will produce unnecessary 
overlapping, and will not be co- 
ordinated. 

* 

The Suffolk survey has been carried 
out under Mr. T. B. Oxenbury, the 
County Planning Officer. His show 
is of great interest to the planning 
initiate, though it would have little 
appeal or meaning to the layman 
as it stands. However, it would 
obviously be possible to present the 
survey in a way which would make 
useful planning propaganda for the 
public. Let’s hope that this will be 
done. 


Apart from its excellent civic diag- 

nosis, the Hull survey gave us 
another lesson. It was that these 
surveys, if simply and persuasively 
illustrated, are capable of arousing 
a local consciousness about social 
conditions. When the exhibition 
was shown in Hull, no less than 
24,000 people visited it in seventeen 
days. This public interest is essential 
if planning is to be a matter of 
general participation and not one of 
mere regimentation. 


POST-WAR FOREST POLICY 

Primeval man found this island 
forest-covered, but we have since 
neglected the art of forestry to 
such an extent that less than 5 per 
cent. of its area now _ remains 
afforested, a lower proportion than 
in any other European country. 
The only spur to positive action 
in arresting this degringolade has 
been during or after times of war: 
in 1664 and in 1800, when heart of 
oak ran short for the British ships of 
the line, again in 1919 when the 
Forestry Commission was set up, 
and now once more with the 1943 
report on Post-War Forest Policy. 

The tragedy of the Forestry Com- 
mission lies in lack of financial 
backing and_ limited terms of 
reference, errors of Government 
policy which have lasted from 1919 


till to-day. | Land improvement 
in all its aspects and in the widest 
sense should have _ been 


magnificent task and not merely the 

production of cheap softwoods. 
* 

The Post-War Forest Policy report 
is of great interest for its technical 
data and for its administrative 
plans for the control and encourage- 
ment of forestry with an ultimate 
aim of raising our two million acres 
of woodland to five million. This 
is praiseworthy and valuable, no 
doubt, but like the Astor-Rowntree 
and other recent agricultural reports, 
the work is pervaded with the 
attitude of the townee to country 
matters, a failure to appreciate 
the full significance of the land not 
merely on an economic plane but 
as a vital factor in the national life 
itself. 

There is no mention in the report 

of the effects of deciduous high 
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forest on land fertility, the rapid and 
disastrous reduction of which is the 
greatest long-term menace of.to-day 
throughout the world. 

* 

The question of amenity is in- 
adequately dealt with, and _ the 
Commissioners seem unaware that 
amenity and use are inseparable. A 
glance at a child’s atlas shows that 
Britain does not lie within the 
Northern Softwood Belt; we are 
attractively described as a district 
of ‘ broadleaved trees and 
meadows,” and of such is our 
whole forest history. Why then the 
insistence on what Cobbett called 
“ villainous things of the fir tribe ” ? 
It may be necessary to grow a 
substantial stand of conifer for war 
emergency, but no excuse can be 
made for basing the whole future 
peacetime policy on softwoods. 

* 

There is in the report no feeling for 
forestry as part of agriculture as a 
whole, as the basis for the encourage- 
ment of important industries, sup- 
porting vigorous and efficient com- 
munities, no reference to the forestry 
of other nations where silviculture 
is better organized, as in France and 
Greece. The whole has a desolating 
feeling of myopic commercialism. 


PREPARATIONS BEGIN 

The two photographs reproduced 
on this page have inscriptions which 
are more eloquent than a dozen 
leading articles on a subject which 
is familiar to all of us. The notices 
are of no individual importance : 
they are samples: they and others 
like them throughout Britain prove 
that people are spending a little 
time thinking and planning for 
reconstruction. 

We are all agreed that we are in 


Preparations begin. Two significant site 
hoardings typical of many now appearing in 
many of our streets. See Astragal’s note. 
(Photographs by Peter A. Ray). 
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for a wild post-war decade when it 
comes—a decade in which nothing 
will be what it was in 1939. Markets, 
products, factories, professions and 
individual firms will all have to be 
re-established in new forms and 
possibly in new places. And initia- 
tive, intelligence and_ resourceful- 
ness will be needed everywhere. 
These two photographs show that 
initiative among private firms will 
probably be forthcoming, that people 
are beginning, for a small part of the 
day, to make ready to go ahead. It 
is a heartening sign. 
* 

But as one passes one of these 
notices, the question naturally comes 
to mind “Go ahead—in what way ? 
—under 1939 rules or other rules ? ” 
Most of us believe it is possible to 
frame rules which, while in no way 
unjust to developers, could guide 
physical reconstruction in a way 
that would greatly benefit the whole 
community. 

* 

At present the notices are few: 
after Armistice Day they will appear 
in thousands. And it is before 
Armistice Day that those who we 
hope are making the new rules 
and are preparing the machinery 
for advice must show the initiative, 
which afterwards individual de- 
velopers will display abundantly 
in their several small pieces of 
reconstruction’s whole. 


A FALSE RUMOUR 
Mrs. Vilmos Mann, fined in Hun- 
gary for spreading false news, is 
alleged to have stated, according 
to an Istanbul message: “ The 
Germans could not take Stalingrad 
because the Russians built houses 
of rubber which threw back 
the bombs dropped by Stukas.”— 
(Sunday Express). 


ASTRAGAL 


J. Osborn 
Ernst L. Freud, MJInst.R.A. 


Erdi 


TCPA versus LCC 


Sir,—Standards for future planning are so 
important that technicians should discuss them 
with exactitude, and serious exchanges of 
views demand courtesy. Your article under 
the above heading falls short in both respects. 

The heading is misleading, and still more is 
the accusation that the Town and Country 
Planning Association is ‘* sabotaging the 
London Plan.’’ The Plan is before the public. 
The LCC has invited criticism. The Associa- 
tion has responded with a carefully considered 
Memorandum. It cordially commends many 
features of the Plan. But it also has to say, 
because it is true, that there is a fundamental 
defect in the Plan as it stands; in the vital 
matter of the housing standard, the Plan does 
not fulfil the specification in its own analysis 
of the problem. So the Association suggests 
to the LCC apd other authorities that they 
should withhold support from the Plan as it 
stands, and should ask for its recasting on the 
basis of an acceptable housing standard, with 
not more than one flat in five dwellings. 

Then you say the TCPA is ‘* fanatical to the 
verge of irresponsibility ’’ because it does not 
agree with you in side-tracking the house-flat 
issue. But it is only possible to side-track this 
issue if you don’t care whether people get the 
sort of dwelling they want or the other sort. 
We do care ; we are in close touch with public 
feeling on this matter, and it is exceedingly 
strong. There have been no ‘‘ TCPA question- 
naires.”” The supporting evidence for the 
demand for houses as against flats has been 
collected by many agencies—government com- 
mittees, local authorities, research bodies, 
women’s organizations, Mass-Observation, and 
lecturers to the services—and is now so 
overwhelming that even a dictator could not 
ignore it, let alone a democracy. 

Then you approve fixing a standard of 
density and ‘* leaving it open to each locality ”’ 
to choose flats or houses—an excellent principle 
if the standard fixed really permits of either. 
But it is a cruel mockery to tell localities they 
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have a choice when the density fixed is 136 
persons per acre. The London Plan makes 
the public understand—what all competent 
technicians knew already—that at such a 
— four out of five families must have 
ats. 

Then you say the TCPA ‘* favours a density 
of 12 persons per acre.”’ If I adopted your 
editorial idiom, I would have to call this 
** factual recklessness to the verge of men- 
dacity ’’—but it may be an innocent misprint. 
The density suggested in the TCPA London 
Plan memorandum is of the order of 20 
dwellings per housing acre, including access 
roads but not public open space. In persons 
per acre the equivalent is 70 to 90, according 
to whether the population is fading away or 
reproducing itself. There may be room for 
argument as to what is a tolerable maximum 
density standard. Buta flexible maximum,’’ 
which you appear to believe in, is surely a 
self-contradictory idea. 

A word to Astragal. He is fair neithér to 
me nor to the profession which reads your 
paper, when he labels the popular standard of 
decent housing the ‘* Osborn formula.’’ The 
use of my name by an architectural paper in 
this way puts me in serious danger of becoming 
a popular tribune, a sort of Hero of the Urban 
Masses, which would undeservedly deprive me 
of the obscurity and quietude I value. It also 
lends colour to the widespread public view 
that architects are callous, inhumah experts 
who want to put everybody into flats. Actually, 
of course, that is a wrong impression. I believe 
that, on this question of a decent housing 
Standard, ther great majority of architects are 
more on the side of the Association than on 
yours. But this is not because the Association 
have had ‘‘a monopoly of propaganda.’’ 
That is far from true. Its policy has gained 
ground because it is well thought out and 
balanced, and above all because it shows 
regard for human as well as business and 
technical considerations. 

F. J. OSBORN 


Our leader writer replies : 


Mr. Osborn objects to the Title, TCPA versus 
LCC, saying ‘‘ The LCC has invited criticism. 
The Association has responded with a carefully 
considered memorandum.’ The usual pro- 
cedure of friendly as opposed to unfriendly 
criticism is to begin by making it perfectly 
clear that the proposals as a whole are accept- 
able. This at any rate is the procedure adopted 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in relation 
to the white paper on Education. The TCPA 
memorandum, on the other hand, suggests 
that the LCC and other authorities should 
withhold approval of the plan as it stands. 

Mr. Osborn goes on to say: ‘* It is a cruel 
mockery to tell localities they have a choice 
when the density is fixed at 136 persons per 
acre. The London Plan makes the public 
understand—what all competent technicians 
knew already—that at such a density, four 
out of five families must have flats.’’ This 
statement simply is not true. Turning to the 
LCC report itself (page 81), a 50-acre site 
developed theoretically at a density of 136 
persons per acre gives the following results :— 


2-storey houses .. a 31.3 per cent. 

3-storey flats... 7.6 

8-storey flats 25.4 


31.3 per cent. two-storey houses is a proportion 
of approximately one house to two flats. 
Three-storey flats could quite clearly be 
three-storey houses if the people in the locality 
preferred. This arrangement would give 

38.9 per cent. houses, which is more than 
one house to two flats. It would be perfectly 
possible to increase the number of houses 
still further by building 12-storey flats. In 
this connection the use of the word family is 
misleading. Bachelors and spinsters are not 
families. Neither are married couples whose 
children have grown up and left them, families 
in the ordinary sense of the word. 

Together they constitute more than half of 
the total population to be housed and account 
for an even higher percentage of the total 
number of dwellings, e.g., a family of six 


requires one dwelling. Six bachelors may 
require six separate dwellings. To say that 
the LCC Plan will make it necessary for four 
out of five families to live in flats is absolutely 
untrue. 

As far as the density question goes, I suggest 
that Mr. Osborn reads the speech delivered 
by Mr. Reiss at No. 1, Grosvenor Place on 
September 16. The only conclusion to be 
drawn from this speech is that the speaker 
considers an overall density of twelve people 
to the acre to be desirable wherever possible. 
In his letter Mr. Osborn disowns this view 
and says ‘* The density suggested by the 
London Plan memorandum is of the order of 
20 dwellings per housing acre. In persons per 
acre this is equivalent to 70-90.’’ Actually 
no density is mentioned. Councillors and 
others are invited to withhold approval from 
the plan on the basis of the statement that it 
is necessary to decentralize 14 million people 
in order to secure ** good living conditions *” 
and ‘* family houses for at least 80 per cent. 
of the families that want them.’’ The figure 
of 14 million people to be decentralized is the 
figure used by Mr. Reiss. 


Mass Produced Houses 


Sir,—When plans of houses for mass pro- 
duction are drawn up, the importance of each 
detail cannot be over-rated as every weakness 
of such plans will be reproduced many-fold. 
Because of this I wish to submit some criticisms 
to Experimental Housing at — as 
published in your issue of October 7 
1. If as in these plans a generous frontage of 

33 feet (or 24 feet without counting the 
garage) has been made available for each 
house, it would seem advisable to increase 
the depth from 21 ft. to 24 ft. This amounts 
to an increase in floor area of 15 per cent. 
but the actual living space on each floor 
would benefit by more than 30 per cent. 

2. Once the plan has decided in favour of a 
working kitchen and the living-room has 
in this way been freed of all household 
activities, the provision of another room 
to be used as a dining-room seems un- 
necessary. This second room could better 
be utilized as a nursery or children’s day 
room, suitably supervised from the domestic 
quarters. 

3. A loggia adjoining this room and over- 
looking the garden is an excellent feature. 
Of course, lavatory—and dust bin—doors 
should not open on to it. 

4. In the plans, the utility room shows a 
door from the hall, and the kitchen is 
accessible from the back entrance. Con- 
sidering the various activities for which 
these rooms are planned, the other way 
round would have been preferable. 

5. The best lighted part of both these rooms— 
the space near the window—is wasted as a 
passage, whereas some of the equipment is 
placed as far as 10 ft. away from the window 
under the hood and is practically in the 
dark. 

6. In the living-room the open fire has been 
given up in favour of a stove of a slow- 
combustion type, but the failure to adjust 
the seating arrangements reminds one of 
the design of early motor cars in which a 
raised box carried on the tradition of the’ 
cab. 

7. Heating in two bedrooms is by radiator 
and the additional heating for chilly autumn 
mornings is provided by gas fire. Wouldn’t 
an electric power plug with portable fire be 
cheaper and less wasteful in valuable wall 
space ? 

It may be deduced from these remarks that a 
thorough analysis should be undertaken of all 
individual and family activities on the one 
hand and the household activities on the 
other, which are supposed to be carried out 
inside a home ; all operations and the necessary 
or possible equipment and tools connected 
with these operations should be listed, the size 
and type of storage places should be determined 
and the most suitable location for these and the 
operations should be arrived at. (As far as 


I know this has not yet been done systemati- 


- Structions, 


cally.) Plans of houses and flats could be 
checked with these results before being passed 
as satisfactory. 

The best plan is the one in which the widest 
scope is provided for the happy pursuit of the 
maximum of individual activities combined 
with the greatest economy in labour and 
material. 
London 


Make 


ERNST L. FREUD 


the 


Dream-Home a 
Reality 


Sir,—The news item published in your issue 
for September 2, stating that each of the 
farm-workers” cottages at Walsingham cost 
at least £1,500, has grave implications. 

Post-war building costs are not likely to be 
drastically cut. On the contrary, the shortage 
of labour will send prices soaring up toa 
level never reached before. What is more, 
a liberal amount of equipment will be expected 
to be incorporated into the post-war home. 
An efficient heat-insulation will be a common 
demand and the ever-increasing popularity of 
central heating will also add to the expenses. 

If, then, this sum should be an indication of 
the price of a post-war home, it is evident 
that only very few people will be able to 
afford the luxury rent, rates and taxes in the 
region of £3 per week, and even fewer indeed 
will be in the position to own their home. 
This leaves the largest group of the population, 
the £3 to £5 income group, the one for which 
housing has to be provided for the most 
urgently, with inadequate living quarters. 

If, on the other hand, the State would propose 
to finance housing schemes for this class, it 
would mean that the 3 million homes to be 
built would entail an expenditure of 4,500 
million pounds or between 2-3 million pounds 
per day. 

Breaking down all items of a conventional 
building into the price of raw materials, 
labour and profit, the resulting figures reveal 
that labour represents by far the greatest 
proportion of the total sum. Apart from the 
fact, therefore, that we have no adequate 
labour supply and are not likely to get it for 
a long time to come, this is the item on which 
great savings may be obtained. It means only 
a radical re-engineering of our building con- 
methods and units and adapting 
industrial methods to their manufacture and 
assembly. 

Machine-made goods are cheap, they are 
efficient and can be quickly produced in 
adequate quantities. If well designed they are 
also beautiful. This applies to every machine- 
made product, from cars and ‘planes down 
to furniture, clothing and all every-day 
utilities. There is no valid reason why it 
should not apply to buildings as well, without 
causing greater monotony than our Georgian 
rows, squares and crescents. 

There is an open question therefore, whether 
it is not high time to form a body to take up 
all aspects of cheap housing. Very little 
encouragement came forth in the past from 
the Government, and it is vain to hope for a 
change of its policy. Though a very large 
section of the community may benefit by 
prefabrication, it still is essentially a matter 
of private enterprise and as such must take 
the lead. 

By co-ordinating all individual efforts it may 
be possible to break down the resistance of 
the groups opposing the new methods and, 
what is more, convince everyone concerned 
that the aims of prefabrication are identical 
with those of the majority of the population. 

Such a powerful body would be able to 
influence the authorities, educate the people, 
co-ordinate designs and products, carry out 
large-scale scientific research, form a liaison 
between public and finance, to mention only 
a few of its tasks, none of which could be 
performed by any individual firm alone 
efficiently. In fact, it is only through such a 
central body that the £500 dream-home could 
become a reality; and that dream-home 1s, 
amongst other things, exactly what the English 
people expect after the war. 


London LOUIS ERDI 
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Dr. W. A. Robson, _ the 
second part of whose article on 
Administration is published 
this week, is a Barrister-at-law 
and University Reader in 
Administrative Law at the 
London School of Economics. 
His writings include Civiliza- 
tion and the Growth of Law, 
1935; The Development of 
Local Government, 1931, and 
The Government and Mis- 
government of London, 1939, 
and many other works on 
public administration. 
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PHYSICAL PLANNING 


PROBLEM NUMBER OWE 


In Physical Planning Nos. 5 to 9 the bogie skeletons were taken out 
of the planning cupboard and aired. In No. 10 we propped them 
up side by side and surveyed them together. In No. 11 we gave 
a synopsis of the latest planning legislation, the first blow in the 
demolition of the cupboards. In Nos. 12 and 13 we begin to 
consider the framework of an environment for flesh and blood people, 
in which cupboards for skeletons are not one of the requirements. 
The first problem that arises in building the framework for this 
environment is how the new legislation necessary to carry out the 
job should be administered. The first part of Dr. W. A. 
Robson’s article dealt with administration at the national and 
regional levels; the second part considers the place of local 
authorities in national planning. The need is emphasized 
for a fundamental reorganization .of the structure of local 
government as a_ pre-requisite not only of effective local 
planning but also of national planning, for only by such 
reorganization can local authorities ‘be assigned their proper 
place in the national scheme. 


Wibh THE 
NEW LEGISLATION 
BE ADMINISTERED ? 


Part two, local government level, 
by Dr. W. A. Robson 


functions fall into two main 
categories. They should be 


local authorities and 
national planning 


Local authorities have a very 

important part to play in town 
and country planning, but it is 
a very different one from that 
hitherto accorded to them. 
Instead of everything being 
left to them, regardless of 
their capacities and resources, 
they should be given only 
those planning functions which 
are truly local. Moreover, 
local planning powers should 
be conferred only on those 
local authorities whose size, 
population and rateable value 
are sufficiently large to give 
them a reasonable chance of 
achieving success. 


two main functions 


Let us first enquire into the 
place which local authorities 
should occupy in the general 
system of planning. Their 


required on the one hand to 
apply in their respective areas 
the principles laid down by 
the central and _ regional 
authorities. Thus, a particular 
town may be designated by one 
of these latter bodies as suitable 
for further industrial develop- 
ment, but it will be for the 
borough council to determine 
the location of industry within 
the area of the town. Again, 
the Ministry of Health, in 
conjunction with the central - 
and regional planning 
authorities, may decide that 
a regional hospital shall be 
situated in a particular locality. 
It will be for the local authority 
to provide in its plans for the 
siting of this and_ similar 
institutions. 

The other part of the local 
authority’s two-fold task will 
consist of dealing with all the 
multitudinous aspects of plan- 
ning which are not covered by 
the policies, plans or decisions 
of the central and regional 
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authorities. This involves 
the detailed planning of the 
whole local area, including 
zoning, standards of density, 
the disposition of streets, 
squares, etc., the provision of 
civic centres, recreation 
grounds, open spaces and many 
other features. 

The volume of work falling 
to the local authorities will 
be increased rather than 
diminished by the addition of 
regional and central planning 
to the administrative structure. 
In place of the evasion, neglect 
and half - hearted attempts 
which have characterised local 
authorities’ efforts in the past, 
we may hope to see a sustained 
tripartite effort with a proper 
degree of discipline from below 
and guidance from above. 
Moreover, the local authorities 
should be stimulated by the 
knowledge that they are 
participating in a great scheme 
for the making of a new and 
better Britain. 


local authorities 
and regional planning 


In a previous article I gave a 
list of the principal items which 
should be subject to regional 
planning. In order to avoid 
misunderstanding, I would 
emphasise that because a 
service needs to be planned on 
a regional basis, it does not 
necessarily follow that it must 
also be regionally administered. 
Thus, the location and 
standards of adequacy of such 
public institutions as markets, 
abattoirs, police stations, 
libraries, baths and wash- 
houses, etc., should be deter- 
mined, or at least approved, 
regionally because only in that 
way can the needs of the 
region as a whole be kept 
fully in view. But the admini- 
stration of such services can, 
in many instances, be efficiently 
carried out by the local 
authorities concerned. Certain 
services, such as main drain- 
age, water supply, and major 
hospitals, may require regional 
administration as well as 
regional planning, but that 
is a question to be considered 
in the light of the circum- 
stances appertaining to each 
service. 


central, regional and 
local co-operation 

The relationship between 
local, regional and central 
authorities required for 
successful planning will differ 


from that obtaining in any 


existing sphere of public 
administration. There is 
no uniform relationship 


between central departments 
and local authorities at present. 
The relationship varies in 
each service according to 
its historical evolution or 
functional needs. But in no 
sphere is there the kind of 
closely integrated partnership 
which planning demands. The 
responsibility for providing a 
service falls always either on a 
central department or on local 
authorities—never on both to- 
gether. In planning, however, 
concurrent action is needed on 
the part of central, regional 
and local authorities in their 
respective spheres to achieve 
a common end for which 
they are jointly responsible. 
This is not inconsistent, of 
course, with a clear demarca- 
tion of functions. 

I have already pointed out 
that local authorities will have 
to carry out a vast mass of 
detailed work. It is, indeed, 
only at the local level that 
planning emerges in the form 
of completely worked out 
detail. Hitherto detailed local 
schemes have usually not been 
related to any larger con- 
ceptions nor have they been 
based on wider information 
than that available to local 
officials and councillors, or 
which might emerge from 


a local planning survey. 
In future, however, local 
authorities may reasonably 


expect to be supplied with 
wider knowledge and kept 
informed of the broad 
principles which have been 
adopted by the regional and 
central authorities. Some of 
these principles will be applied 
in the national and regional 
plans ; others may relate only 
to local planning, and it will 
be for the local authority to 
work out their detailed applica- 
tion. 


local authorities; 
community builders 


The work of the local 
planning authority should be 
directed essentially to the 
fundamental task of com- 
munity building. Many of 
the shortcomings of English 
local government as it now 
exists are due to the fact 
that when the various classes 
of local authorities were either 
reformed or created in the 
19th century, the vision of 
civic life which inspired 


Victorian legislators consisted 
largely of drains and sewage 
works. The late Eileen 
Power remarked that if genius 
can be defined as an infinite 
capacity for taking pains, 
English genius might be 
described as an infinite capacity 
for making drains. This, of 
course, was a witty exaggera- 
tion, but it is true that until 
the opening of the 20th century 
local authorities were confined 
to a narrow range of functions, 
and that even to-day they are 
not permitted to embark on 
esthetic enterprises such as 
municipal theatres, pageants, 
concerts and festivals. The 
idea that the local authority 
should be at once the focusing 
point and the radiating centre 
of the community’s life and 
culture has not so far pene- 
trated the minds of legislators, 
local councillors or the general 
public. This is one of the 
reasons why local planning 
has so far yielded such poor 
results. Indeed, in the 20 
years between the two world, 
wars, local authorities were 
themselves, through their hous- 
ing schemes, often guilty of 
the very worst offences against 
good planning principles. They 
built many housing estates, but 
they failed to create com- 
munities. | Becontree is the 
supreme example of a failure 
of this kind. We must, 
therefore, insist that the object 
of local planning is above all 
else the creation of com- 
munities in the true sense of 
the word, in place of the mere 
agglomerations of ratepayers 
which are all too often found 
in boroughs, counties and 
county districts. 


relation of services 
to the community 


In approaching this task local 
authorities will have to bear 
in mind a number of con- 
siderations which have been 
neglected in the past. In the 
first place, although local plan- 
ning tends to be more visual, 
nearer the realm of architecture 
than either national or regional 
planning, the question of 
getting the underlying social 
and economic factors correctly 
related in the plan is of para- 
mount importance. The 
sequences of work, rest and 
play should find physical ex- 
pression in terms of a con- 
venient and harmonious 
relationship between the work- 
place, the home and the 
centres of recreation. 


The local authorities’ ow 
services must be planned both 
in relatiom to citizens’ need 
and in relation to each other, 
The siting of the Town oy 
County Hall, municipal offices 
and institutions such as public 
libraries, baths and  wash- 
houses, gas works, maternity 
and child welfare clinic, 
recreation grounds, etc., is 
often thoroughly bad. Premises 
are placed in inconvenient 
places and the interrelations 
of the various services often 
ignored. Children’s libraries, 
for example, ought to be 
placed near schools, and refer- 
ence libraries near technical 
institutes or polytechnics, 
Swimming baths ought to 
be near recreation grounds or 
(where possible) playing fields, 
while slipper baths and wash- 
houses should be within easy 
access of those parts of the 
area which are poorly equipped 
with bathing and washing 
facilities in the home. Gas 
works should not (as at Hast- 
ings and Bexhill) be placed on 
or near the sea front. 


civic design and 
decentralized services 


A question of unsuspected 
importance is whether muni- 
cipal institutions should be 
concentrated together in civic 
centres or more widely 
diffused. From the standpoint 
of purely visual planning a 
grandiose civic centre which 
includes the Council Chamber 
and offices, and an impressive 
series of buildings containing 
the library, rt gallery, 
museum, police station, 
Magistrates court, fire brigade 
headquarters, gas and elec- 
tricity departments and as 
much else as possible, has 
much to commend it, especially 
in an age which is (fortunately) 
beginning to react against the 
civic drabness and _ bleakness 
of the Victorian Era. But 
from the standpoint of non- 
visual planning the public 
welfare may be better served 
by small units dispersed 
throughout the area. This lat- 
ter conception would provide 
numerous branch libraries, 
clinics, treasurer’s _ offices 
where rates can be paid, and so 
forth, within easy reach of the 
citizens’ homes. The war 
should have taught us a lot 
in this respect, for the Civil 
Defence services are worked 
through smaller units than have 
hitherto been employed in any 
local government service. Dur- 
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ing the blitz people felt close 
to these vital services because 
they were physically near to 
small local units, such as the 
street fire-guard party and the 
local warden’s post. This is a 
normal feature of city govern- 
ment in the USSR, where 
the Soviet of a great city like 
Moscow or Leningrad has 
“sections ” dealing with public 
health, education, etc., which 
ramify down to each street 
and even each block of flats. 
There is, of course, no single 
solution to this problem of what 
is the correct unit throughout 
the whole field of local govern- 
ment. Each service must be 
separately considered in terms 
of its own special needs and its 
relations with other services. 
It will be found that some 
services require concentration, 
others diffusion. Hitherto, 
this matter has not been 
recognised as a problem of 
local planning, and I make no 
apology for raising it here. 


‘gold rush’ development 


The local authority’s own 
services must also be con- 
sidered in relation to the 
general plan for the district. 
One hopes that in future, 
as local authorities come to 
realise that their main task is 
the creation of true com- 
munities, they will lose that 
craze for size at all costs which 
has marked the outlook of 
many of them in the past. The 
mania for increased rateable 
value, larger population and 
more territory has led local 
authorities into many 
absurdities in the past. They 
have assumed that the rapid 
disappearance of undeveloped 
land in their areas and the 
appearance of factories, shops, 
petrol filling stations, villas 
and other buildings, was an 


unadulterated good in itself, 
a cause for rejoicing. They 
have sought and welcomed all 
“development ” no matter 
whether it were good, bad or 
indifferent, and regarded it 
as a sign of prosperity and 
a source of strength. They 
have made a fantastic over- 
provision for additional in- 
dustry, housing and population 
in many of their planning 
schemes. Their mentality 
has been reminiscent of the 
Klondyke gold rush rather 
than of Pericles. 


rational expansion 


A local planning authority, 
as I have already pointed out, 
must have adequate resources 
in territory, population and 
taxable capacity if it is to do its 
work successfully. But this 
material basis should be 
obtained by applying suitable 
criteria to the choice of local 
planning authorities rather than 
by allowing small authorities 
to expand in an unscientific 
manner. The redistribution 
of population and industry is 
one of the principal aims of the 
town and country planning 
movement in Britain; but 
this should be accomplished 
on rational lines by national, 
regional and local planning 
instead of being brought about 
haphazard through meaningless 
competition between local 
authorities. 


trained planners needed 


If local authorities are to 
take advantage of the great 
opportunities for creative plan- 
ning which are open to them, 
several reforms must be intro- 
duced. The Town and 
Country Planning Committees 
of local authorities must be 
strengthened by the appoint- 
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ment of abler and more 
imaginative members than have 
usually served on them in 
the past. Efforts must be 
made by local authorities to 
obtain the services of pro- 
fessional planners of higher 
calibre and a more compre- 
hensive training. This will 
involve the payment of larger 
salaries and the offer of better 
prospects than are available 
at present. A system of 
grants-in-aid must be provided 
to enable plans to be executed 
and development work carried 
out. The acquisition of land 
must be facilitated. The 
powers of local planning 
authorities must be increased 
and the planning procedure 
improved. 


confusion on local 


planning 


A great deal of confusion still 
exists on the subject of local 
planning even in high quarters. 
The Scott Committee on Land 
Utilisation in Rural Areas, 
for example, remarked that 
“for the success of national 
planning . . . it is essential to 
maintain local initiative and 
enterprise.” Local initiative 
is obviously necessary for local 
planning ; but why it should 
be required for national plan- 
ning is not clear, nor does the 
Committee explain. For 
national planning the initiative 
and enterprise must come 
from the central organs rather 
than from the localities. 

Again, the Committee 
declares that “ normally the 
primary local planning unit 
should be the county, or the 
county borough and its sur- 
rounding area, or a combina- 
tion of local government units 
comparable in area, resources 
or importance with a county.” 
What does the Committee 


mean by “acounty”? The 
counties vary enormously in 
area, resources and importance. 
Are we to take Rutlandshire as 
the model or the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, Flintshire or the 
County of London? County 
boundaries are quite irrational, 
and a statement of this kind, 
which ignores the disparities 
and anomalies of the county 
areas, serves to cloud the issue 
rather than to illuminate it. 


reorganisation of 
local government 


It is generally recognised that 
the structure of local govern- 
ment is obsolete and requires 
fundamental _ reorganisation. 
This, indeed, is almost a pre- 
requisite of effective local 
planning. Much discussion is 
taking place on the subject 
both in official and unofficial 
circles. Great opposition will 
be manifested to any thorough- 
going reform by local 
authorities and their Associa- 
tions; and the outcome is 
highly uncertain. But even 
if the problem is tackled with 
courage and determination, we 
must not expect good results 
so far as planning is concerned 
unless local authorities are 
assigned their proper place at 
the base of the pyramid. 
Above them should be the 
regional planning organs, and, 
at the apex, the central plan- 
ning machinery. 

No one familiar with local 
government will underrate the 
difficulties to be faced in 
moulding the system into an 
efficient instrument for plan- 
ning purposes. But if the 
difficulties can be overcome, 
the vista which will confront 
local authorities will be one 
of almost unlimited opportunity 
to make Britain a fairer and 
a happier land. 
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PLANNING REVIEW 


THE UTHWATT REPORT 
A leading article in The Times, 
October 14, comments on the two 


recent speeches by the Minister of 


Town and Country Planning and 
Lord Snell, on the Uthwatt Report. 
Mr. Morrison announced that the 
Government’s findings on _ the 
Uthwatt Report were almost ready 
for presentation to Parliament. 
The findings were to include the 
considered application of the two 
pledges given by Lord Reith in 
July, 1941, first, that all land in the 
so-called reconstruction areas would 
be publicly acquired, and, second, 
that public acquisition, or public 
control of land involving com- 
pensation, would be at values not 
exceeding those obtaining at March 
31, 1939. The article emphasized 
that these two principles adopted 
by the government are in them- 
selves of outstanding importance, 


but that the accepted scope of 


both proposals must remain un- 
certain until the full particulars 
of the Government schemes become 
-known. Neither Mr. Morrison 
nor Lord Snell offered an indication 
that the Government intend to 
announce their findings on the 
main proposal of the Uthwatt 
committee, to vést in the State the 
rights of development in all land 
lying outside the built-up areas on 
payment of fair compensation, 
and it is difficult to see how local 
authorities are to go ahead and 
prepare planning schemes if they 
are completely in the dark on 
this central question of land control. 

There is still no solution of the 
old problem of how to obtain 
effective action, as distinct from 
resolutions, from joint bodies whose 
powers are dependent on_ the 
vitality of their constituent 
authorities and their willingness to 
plan. The excuse that the Uthwatt 
proposals require a long period 
for consideration deserves every 
sympathy, but it is surely to be 
presumed that the proposals have by 
now either been accepted and 
worked out in some detail, or have 
been rejected in favour of an 
alternative. It is to be hoped 
that the findings referred to by Mr. 
Morrison and_ shortly be 
presented to Parliament will remove 
the doubts to which this official 
* silence inevitably gives rise. 

Mr. Trustram Eve in a letter 
to The Times on October 15 
attributes the Government's delay 
in reaching a conclusion on the 
development rights scheme to the 
difficulties of the compensation 
proposals on the one hand, and 
to the problem of the extent 
of the prohibition of development 
on the other. He points out that 
an atmosphere of uncertainty is 
fatal to planning, and that un- 
certainty can only be removed 
by legislation. He believes there 


is general agreement that for 
carrying out positive planning 
there must the imposition 


of a prohibition against develop- 
ment on undeveloped land, and 
that the fundamental proposal 
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Sir John Boyd Orr. 


of the Uthwatt Report, which they 
call the acquisition of development 
rights, is therefore universally 
accepted. He points out that 
there is no way of avoiding paying 
full amounts of compensation, 
except (a) to pay less than the 
loss to the owner; (6) to tax 
property until it is of a lower 
value; (c) to pay universal com- 
pensation at the earliest date so 
that any increase in value of the 
properties should accrue to the 
State. 

On October 19 Mr. 
Radcliffe answered Mr. Trustram 
Eve, stating that Mr. Eve would 
have us believe that the proposals 
for the acquisition of development 
rights amount to a_ prohibition 
on development by the owner, 
and confer no positive rights on 
the State. So far from this being the 
case, the report recommends the 
transfer to the State of the full 
powers of development previously 
enjoyed by the owner. He points 
out that the delegation of such 
extensive powers to local authorities, 
who will in turn grant development 
leases to private individuals, will 
result in the continued erection 
of the type of cottages for which 
district councils and _ speculative 
builders, sometimes tactfully de- 
signated private individuals, have 
been previously responsible. And 
that the proposals are therefore 
received with dismay by agri- 
cultural land owners who have so 
far had both the will and the power 


to protect their property from 
desecration. 
Mr. H. D. Edwards, General 


Secretary of the National Federation 
of Property Owners, states in a 
further letter that Mr. Trustram 
Eve possibly speaks for the pro- 
fessional planners when he remarks 
that the acquisition of development 
rights scheme is universally 
accepted. But it is certainly not 
accepted by those who are most 
vitally concerned, but who are 
entirely sympathetic to reasonable 
planning, the owners of all land. 
He believes that the Town Planning 
Acts are capable of minor amend- 
ments to meet the existing position, 
and that the Government could 
also adopt the principles of the 
speedy procedure of the Public 
Works Facilities Act, 1930, viz. : 
Acquire the land actually necessary 
for housing, etc., leaving fair 
compensation for future settlement. 


COUN = TOWNS 
Mr. G. W. C. Swift, in a speech 
at or TCPA’s conference on 


Country Towns in a National Planning 
Policy, which took place at the 

Royal Empire Society on October 
22 and 23, emphasised the need 
for a definite statement of Govern- 
ment policy in regard to country 
towns and industry. 

Resolutions were adopted at the 
conference, and an advisory com- 
mittee was nominated from various 
types of local authorities, referring 
to the Association’s action to 
advance their policy on this matter. 


Target for To-morrow, No. 3. 


W. C. Devereux. Scope, 


Ministry of Town and Country Planning Circular No. 4 : H.M.S.O. 
War Damage Act : 


Ministry of Health, 2875. 


GUIDE TO THE CHIEF POWERS AND DUTIES OF LOCK 

The mark x indicates that the function is normally exercised, 
The mark = indicates that the service is not normally under. 
taken, but may be performed in the whole or part of the 
authority’s area in special circumstances, or may be assisted, 
The mark + means that the function is normally exercised 
only in Boroughs of over 10,000 population and/or Urban 
Districts over 20,000. _ 


TYPE OF AUTHORITY 


C.C. | C.B.C. | M.B.C./ B.C. or | R.D.C | P.C 
UD: 3 
NATURE OF 8.8 29 
PuBLIC HEALTH : 
Sewage ; x x * x 
Refuse Collection and 
Nuisances .. ‘ x x 
Infectious Diseases = x x 
Hospitals, Ambulance 
Services .. ae x x = 
Tuberculosis and 
Venereal Disease x x 
Maternity and Child 
Rivers Pollution .. x x x 
Markets and Fairs. . < x x = x 
Parks and Open 
Spaces. x = x 
Disposal of the Dead < = x = = 
Public Lighting .. x = = 
Baths and Wash- 
houses... K x 
Diseases of Animals x 
Abattoirs x x x 
Food and Drugs x x a 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY x x = 
PuBLIC ASSISTANCE .. x 
HOvusING = x x x 
TOWN PLANNING .. x x | 
| 
EDUCATION : 
Higher x = 
Libraries .. Sis = x x x = | 
HIGHWAYS : 
District Roads oe < x 
Private Streets me < x = 
POLICE x x = 
AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS x x 
AIRPORTS és = = 
PUBLICITY .. x x 
MOTOR LICENSING .. x 
WEIGHTS & MEASURES x x 
AGRICULTURAL : 
Small Holdings .. x x 
Allotments .. x x x 
TRADING UNDER- 
TAKINGS : 
Gas . x x 
Tramways and Om- 
nibuses .. in x + 
Electricity .. x 


Reproduced from The ABC of Local Government: K. C. Wright (Evans) vans) 1939 
4s. 6d.) 
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PREFABRICATED -HOUSE 


DESIGNED BY RICHARD }. NEUTRA 


Top, bedroom wing ; above, plan. 


For the last two decades Richard 
Neutra has spent much energy 
on developing various types of 
light metal construction, con- 
tinuously endeavouring to reduce 
the percentage of work to be done 
on the site. This house, for Dr. 
and Mrs. Grant Beckstrand, at 
Palos Verdes, near Los Angeles, 
California, is almost entirely pre- 
fabricated. It is situated on a 
gentle slope overlooking the Pacific 
and its frame is of prefabricated 
steel sections in units 24 ft. long. 
The units were welded together on 
the site. J. S. Capt and P. Pfisterer 
collaborated in the design. Move- 
able and fixed sash were incor- 
porated into the units before 
delivery on to the site. To this 
structure insulation board and in 


some cases sheet metal panels 


were clipped to form interior sur- 
faces. Spanning the ceilings are 


_ light metal trusses. 


Of the house Neutra, writing in 
New Pencil Points, from which the 
accompanying illustrations are re- 
produced, says: “* While the light 
metallic character of the con- 
struction is fully visible in the 
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PREFABRICATED 


STEEL HOUSE 


finished product, the house has, 
according to the owners, a heart- 
warming, home-like character, 
achieved by the careful proportion- 
ing of rooms ; by their relationship 
and their spacious extension into 
each other and into the landscaped- 
outdoors ; by the carefully placed 
built-in furniture and the friendly 
colour scheme of creams with 
varied tones of mouse-grey and 
sparing touches of Chinese red 
which occur on the walls, up- 
holstery fabrics, textiles and 
carpets.” 

He views light metal frames as a 
logical descendant of conventional 
American wood framing, and as a 
potentially important method of 
construction for the post-war 
period, particularly since the war 
has so stimulated metallurgy and 
metal production. 

In the interior of the house the 
furniture is simple, inexpensive 
and comfortable. Another 
feature is the inclusion of a 
few paintings and pieces of sculp- 
ture. But Mrs. Beckstrand is an 
artist who is as likely to be found 
at work in the studio, or painting 


Top, left, assembling and, centre, 
welding the steel units ; left, looking 
across the lawn from the garden 
entrance, and the living patio ;.above, 
entrance from private drive. Facing 
page, top, service and garage side ; 
below, left, two views in the living 
room, right, bedroom. 
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in the patio, as busy with domestic 
duties. ‘Environment controlled 
the design as much as the family’s 
habits. Strong winds come from 
the Pacific, over which there is a 
magnificent view. For the view’s 
sake this side of the house is 
nearly all fixed glass; the land- 
ward, or easterly side, contains 
the doors which give access and 
provide ventilation. 


Above and left, the finished living 


room and the completed framing of 


the living room. 


PREFABRICATED 
STEEL HOUSE 
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CENTRE 


The function of this feature is to supply an index and a digest of 
all current developments in planning and building technique throughout 
the world as recorded in technical publications, and statements of every 
kind whether official, private or commercial. Items are written by 
specialists of the highest authority who are not on the permanent 
staff of the journal and wiews expressed are disinterested 


and objective. 


The Editors welcome information on all develop- 


ments from any source, including manufacturers and contractors. 


STRUCTURE 


1275 By-Laws 
THE By-LAWs AND BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION. George __ Fairweather, 


F.R.I.B.A. (The Architect and Building 
News, December 4, 1942, January 8, 
February 12, March 12, May 14,1943). 
A critical survey of the Model By-laws 
issued by the Ministry of Health, by 
the Department of Health for Scotland 
and the By-laws of the London County 


Council. 

The discussion of the By-laws is divided 
into four sections. 1. Site Preparation. 
2. Foundation. 3. Walls. 4. Floors and 
Roofs. Each section opens with a general 
summary of the main principles and difficulties 
of the By-laws on the particular problem 
discussed. Next we are given a full and 
detailed account of the lines followed by 
each of the three systems of By-laws. Finally, 
each section ends with a summary containing 
the main criticisms and eminently sensible 
suggestions of methods by which improvements 
could be obtained. The author discusses the 
adequacy of existing legislation on each point 
from various angles, whether all the essential, 
and no superfluous, requirements are made, 
whether the best use of modern knowledge of 
materials and methods of design is made 
possible, whether the stipulations lead to the 
most economic result in structures suited to 
their purpose and encourage variety and 
originality in design, and finally whether the 
existing form and arrangement of By-laws is 
the most suitable that can be conceived. 
Shortcomings are discovered in all these 
directions, as well as points on which infor- 
mation in the By-laws is lacking or even 
misleading. All sections are extremely detailed 
and concise, and only a very sketchy summary 
of the main conclusions of each can be given 
here. The text is illustrated by numerous 
excellent diagrams. 


1. BurmLpING SITES 

Existing legislation does not give a very 
clear indication of the purposes of site pre- 
paration. The LCC By-laws and_ the 
English Model By-laws lay down that the 
enclosed area should be effectively covered 
by plain concrete or reinforced concrete from 
4 in. to 6 in. thickness according to circum- 
stances. These variations do not have any 
sensible relationship with one another and no 
connection with the problems of site prepara- 
tion. The conditions that have to be fulfilled 
in the enclosed area of a building site must 
not be confused with those that apply to the 
bearing soil of the foundation. Site preparation 
aims at obtaining passive conditions in the 
enclosed soil, and is designed to prevent all 
— and organic activity that might prove 
harmful to the structure or unhealthful to the 
occupation of a building. Vegetation and 
water are the most likely causes of unfavour- 
able activity in the soil. The behaviour of 
water and vegetation must therefore be con- 
trolled in all cases. The stability of enclosed 
soil under pressure of load bearing must be 


considered only as a requirement determined 
in the design of the building structure. A 
surface covering of plain or reinforced concrete 
cannot by itself provide immunity from the 
dangers encountered in exceptionally damp 
sites, and is superfluous in normal conditions. 
This has been proved by experience in Scotland 
where surfacing concrete is rarely employed. 
Vegetation should be removed from _ all 
ground that is to be enclosed by a building, 
and where the surface level must be built up 
to provide a foundation for floors, hard 
materials must be used. Insufficient con- 
sideration is given to the value of ventilation 
as an element in the drying out and seasoning 
of all materials in the enclosed regions of a 
building site. A constant flow of fresh air will 
do more to maintain dry and healthful con- 


ditions in the enclosed soil of a normal site - 


than a plain concrete layer. Conditions 
necessary for adequate ventilation should be 
made a subject of legislation. The By-laws 
should also give attention to the considerations 
that have to be taken into account when the 
weight of a floor is to be supported on the 
enclosed soil. 


2. FOUNDATIONS 

The By-laws provide reasonably compre- 
hensive instructions regarding the conditions 
that have to be fulfilled in the structural 
component of a foundation but give little 
information about the conditions that have to 
be obtained in the bearing soil. They would 
be more helpful if they drew attention to the 
several common causes of failure in foundation 
soils and explained the circumstances in which 
each should be considered as a factor of 
design. Although the depth to which weather 


may influence different soils has been already 


reasonably established by research, the By- 
laws do not describe a minimum depth between 
the ground surface and the bearing level of a 
foundation exposed to weather. 

The By-laws distinguish between building 
types according to their use, but underestimate 
the influence on the foundations of the 
different degrees of flexibility obtained in 
different systems of construction. Some 
systems (masonry) suffer seriously under the 
stresses induced by unequal settlement, whereas 
others (framework) are more flexible and 
respond to unequal settlements without suffer- 
ing material damage. Attention should be 
paid to these differences when the problems 
of the foundations are being studied. 


3. -WALLS 

Each of the By-laws under review contains 
a section on Walls which summarizes the 
requirements for the design and construction 
of walls generally and explains how these are 
to be interpreted when masonfy is used for 
construction. The regulations governing the 
use of steel and reinforced concrete are detailed 
in separate sections, or are prescribed by 
reference to certain approved reports and 
specifications. The circumstances in which 
timber may be used in the walls of a building 
are explained, but very little guidance is given 
about the details and other requirements of 
construction. A general criticism may be 
directed against the manner in which require- 
ments are set out. Ways and means of 
construction, dimensions, materials, etc., are 
determined, but little information is given about 


the standards (in strength, etc.) and the 
effects that are to be obtained. Thus most of 
the provisions of the By-laws are related 
solely to masonry and no proper instructions 
are given about the requirements of design 
as they apply in different structural systems. 
In the case of the LCC By-laws regulations 
designed for masonry seem to be intended to 
apply to all walls regardless of their construc- 
tion, and are generally applied in this way. 
A good illustration of the futility of this kind 
of procedure is provided by the regulations 
governing the arrangement of openings in 
external walls in the LCC By-laws (see 
diagram). 

The LCC By-laws are actually compara- 
tively advanced in giving rules for designing 
masonry according to permissible stresses, 
in addition to the prescribed conditions. 
These rules are, however, rendered ineffective ; 
partly owing to imperfections in the prescribed 
conditions (the normal 11 in. cavity wall is 
considered to be as strong as a 9 in. solid brick 
wall, whereas in fact its strength is merely that 
of the weaker leaf). Further the rules are in- 
adequate in that insufficient information is given 
about the allowances to be made for various 
types of restraint and the effect of openings. 

The By-laws adopt a principle which the 
author considers capable of development when 
they regulate the design of steel and reinforced 
concrete frames by reference to approved 
specifications and reports. This principle, he 
thinks, could revolutionize building legislation. 
‘* If the existing functions of the British 
Standard Institution and the Building Research 
Station were to be extended, so that they could 
provide the guidance necessary for the proper 
control and sensible development of building 
technique, materials and methods of construc- 
tion would cease to be an essential concern of 
building legislation. Such an arrangement 
would reduce the danger that legislation may 
unnecessarily restrict the use of new materials 
and methods.’ 

Provisions in the By-laws for the use of 
timber are entirely inadequate. The Scottish 
By-laws do not qualify the ‘‘ prescribed 
conditions *’ in any way that would admit 
of the use of a timber framework. ~The 
English system merely provides that reasonable 
strength, durability and fire-resistance should 
be obtained. Such obvious requirements as 
restraint, jointing, permissible stress and fire 
stopping, etc., are not specified. The LCC 
By-laws likewise neglect these most essential 
requirements, and the circumstances in which 
timber may be used for the construction of 
walls are not explained. In this, as in most 
other respects, it would seem that the By-laws 
relating to walls need drastic reconstruction 
before they can be said to provide an adequate 
guide to designs as to the standards and 
requirements to be achieved. 


4. FLoors AND Roors : 
The dangers arising from the use of timber 
for the construction of ground floors receive 


L.C.C. BY-LAWS CONTROL OF OPENINGS IN EXTERNAL WALLS 


WIDTH OF OPENINGS $10 USS TWREE- war or wu | OF WAL 
| 


OF SOLD TO NE NOT LESS THAM ONE-SIKTH WIDTH OF OPENING 


| 

Diagram showing how the size and arrangement 
of openings in external walls are controlled in 
the LCC By-laws. These rules apply whether 
the building is of masonry, steel or reinforced 
concrete framework. Why is a distinction not 
made between requirements applying in different 
structural systems if strength is the primary 


concern? (From the Architect and Building 
News), see item 1275. 


OPENINGS BELOW FIRST FLOOR NOT SPECIFICALLY CONTROLLED 


~~ 
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special consideration in each of the By-laws 
under review. But the positions of external 
and dividing walls, the obstructions created 
by solid floors and other factors are not 
sufficiently taken into account, and it is 
doubtful whether adequate ventilation can in 
fact be obtained in the enclosed air-space of a 
timber-joisted ground floor, if the minimum 
requirements are respected in all dejails. 

The problem of fire-resistance ‘is being 
reviewed in the light of recent experience, and 
future legislation will probably take a more 
comprehensive view of fire danger in buildings 
than it has done in the past. 

The provisions made for the superimposed 
loadings on floors vary considerably in each 
of the By-laws. The provisions of the English 
model are inadequate as superimposed loadings 
are taken to be equal to the effects of floor 
loadings on beams, pillars, piers and walls. 
The Scottish and LCC By-laws both provide 
estimates of superimposed loadings. If the 
Scottish regulations were to be applied in 
their present form to the design of high 
buildings they would result in grossly extrava- 
gant construction in the lower regions of the 
supporting columns and walls. The LCC 
By-laws take account of several distinctions 
neglected in the Model By-laws and provide 
a much more useful basis for design. 

In regard to roofs each of the By-laws 
specifies materials and prescribe allowances to 
be made for wind-loads. The LCC By-laws 
are again much more specific than the others 
in regard to eind-loads and provide a very 
comprehensive basis for the calculation of 
roof structures. 


QUESTIONS 


and answers 


HE Information Centre answers any 

question about architecture, building, 

or the professions and trades within 
the building industry. It does so free of 
charge, and its help is available to any 
member of the industry. Answers are sent 
direct to enquirers as soon as they have been 
prepared. The service is confidential, and in 
no case is the. identity of an enquirer 
disclosed to a third party. Questions should 
be sent to: THe ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 
45, The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 


1276 Factory Partitions 


Factory partitions. maintenance 

architect of a large aero-engine factory in 
this city which, for the sake of obtaining better 
results from a production point of view, is 
constantly having its interral layouts replanned 
and added to. 

At the moment we have timber partitions 
throughout the factory, including both offices 
and service areas. We have also used a small 
quantity of steel partitioning. 

The management have now requested me to 
explore the possibilities of procuring and 
fabricating unit partitioning without using wood 
at all and only the minimum of Steel. 

Have you dealt with any precast concrete 
manufacturers who would be prepared to supply 
me with suitable precast concrete uprights, 
frames and panels which would be easily 
assembled and or dismantled? I have in mind 
8 ft. high partitioning. The members may be 
bolted together and the frames could have chases 
cut in them to take either asbestos, glass or 
wire mesh panels. 


Concrete frames and rails grooved to take 

thin panels of asbestos or glass should not 
present much difficulty. The Cement and 
Concrete Association have kindly given us the 
names of four typical firms who should be 
able to turn out these products. 
for a further list, we suggest that you write 
to the Cement and Concrete Association, 
52, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, direct. 


If you wish* 


Girlings Ferro-Concrete, Southbank Road, 
Cadder, Glasgow. 

The Marley Tile Co., Turkinstilloch Road, 
Cadder, Glasgow. 

G. Stuart & Sons, Priory Avenue, Blantyre, 
Glasgow. 

John E. Young & Co., 
Bonnyrigg, Midlothian. 


Polton Street, 


1277 ~=Stockholm Planning Reports 


Q Would you please tell me where I can 
obtain the following : 

International Housing and Town Plan- 

ning Congress Reports—Stockholm, 1939. 


The International Housing and Town 
Planning Congress sat in the autumn of 
1939 and the report was not published in this 
country Owing to the war ; it may have been 
published in Sweden. 


SOCIETIES AND 


INSTITUTIONS 


Speeches and lectures delivered 
before societies, as well as 
reports of their activities, are 
dealt with under this _ title, 
which includes trade associations, 
Government departments, Parlia- 
ment and professional societies. 
To economise space the bodies 
concerned are represented by their 
initials, but a glossary of abbrevia- 
tions will be found on the front 
cover. Except where inverted 
commas are used, the reports are 
summaries and not verbatim. 


TCPA 
C. H. Reilly 


October 28, at 1, Grosvenor Place, 
S.W.1. Lunch-time meeting of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion. Lecture on CITIZEN OR PEASANT ? 
by Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E., 
LL.D., M.A. Chairman: Dr. W. A. 


Robson. 

Largely through the 
C. H. Reill energies of your 
Society, once called, let me remind you, the 
Garden Cities Association, and the indefatig- 
able services to it of your secretary, Mr. 
Osborn, who pounces like an eagle on anyone 
who suggest cities have any other function than 
being breeding places for babies, the Garden 
City ideal has had to my thinking too long 
an unhampered run. Twenty years ago it 
did invaluable service in stimulating an attack 
on that national speciality of ours, the slums, 
even if in doing so it made use of a lot of 
sentimental nonsense. To get things done in 
this country a cold appeal to the intellect is 
not enough. Babies, potatoeS roses round 


the door, were all a useful addition. We are 
a slogan-ridden race and are often helped to 
good and great works thereby. Last week | 
met the owner of ** Did you Maclean your 
teeth to-day °° and found him a founder and 
endower of one of the first Air Training Corps 
in this country. With Mr. Osborn’s insistence 
on little cottages everywhere as breeding pens 
and his attack before this Association on the 
LCC Plan for London because it did not in 
his opinion provide enough of them and, with 
the general destruction of the country round 
our towns under the specious plea of providing 
garden suburbs until a town like Bournemouth 
takes pride to itself in being one continuous 
garden suburb from end to end, I think the 
time has come to put forward another ideal 
and to give it too a slogan name. If we are 
convinced that it can usefully be done, it is 
clearly our duty to do it at this moment in 
our history for, if we are now on the wrong 
path, there never was a better moment at 
which to take a new turning. ‘The girl who 
took the wrong turning’ was the title of a 
favourite play in the town when I first went 
to Liverpool. We need the same warning to- 
day if with a slightly different application. 
What are the main functions of the big town 
or city, as our American friends would call it? 
I have attempted definitions but have not 
succeeded in compiling anything half as good 
as this from Lewis Mumford’s great classic 
The Culture of Cities. ‘The elemental unit of 
planning, then, is no longer the house or the 
houseblock "—which I take to mean the block 
of flats—‘ the elemental unit is the city, because 
it is only in terms of this more complex social 
formation that any particular type of activity 
or building has significance. And the aim of 
such planning is not the efficiency of industry 
by itself, or the diminution of disease by 
itself: the aim is the adequate dramatization 
of communal life’—that seems to me to be the 
key phrase—‘the widening of the domain of 
human significance so that, ultimately, no 
act, no routine, no gesture will be devoid of 
human value, or will fail to contribute to the 
reciprocal support of citizen and community. 
When this drama is sharply focused and 
adequately staged, every part of life feels an 
uprush of social energy: eating, working, 
mating, sleeping are not less than they were 
before, but far more: life has, despite its 
broken moments, the poise and unity of a 
collective work of art. To create that back- 
ground, to achieve that insight, to enliven 
each individual capacity through articulation 
in an in‘eliigible and esthetically stimulating 
whole, is the essence of the art of building 
cities. And less than that is not enough.’ 
Let me repeat, less than that is not enough. 
Now can we lay our hands on our hearts and 
say that the garden city ideal covers this or 
anything like it ? Can a city three-quarters or 
more of which is a sprinkling of unrelated, or 
very loosely related, little houses provide an 
adequate dramatization of communal life ? 
Walking through Welwyn Garden City a 
year or two before the war, in spite of the pretty 
closes with their imitation little Georgian 
houses, past the shops and civic centre, I did 
not feel anywhere that intensification of life, 
that dramatization Mumford calls it, that 
thrill which goes with noble building till, 
strange to say, I reached one of the factories, 
that for the Roche Products by that fine 
Swiss architect, Professor Salvisberg. You 
may say it was the architecture of the little 
houses which was at fault. Perhaps partly. 
Reproductions in architecture, and I have been 
guilty of them myself like most of my genera- 
tion, have the deadness of reproductions in 
furniture. But it was not entirely that that 
was wrong. The vast majority of the buildings 
were too small in contrast to the human 
figure. None stood up sheer and strong till 
I met Salvisberg’s factory. There was no 
drama, no contrast, nor even much coherence 
in their relationships. Too many were isolated 
units and one felt, as in a suburb, the in- 
habitants would be the same. They might 


have, as no doubt they do, every kind of 
club and society for ping-pong to acting 
Tchekhof, but in such a setting, which has 
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The light switch isn’t news... 


+ 


ses 


but this switch ts news—by direct 
line from the B.B.C. 


This is the Rediffusion way of radio 
reception. No receiver; no valves ; no 
batteries; no tuning knob. Just a 
switch in the wall (like the light and 
power switch) and (like them) connect- 
ed up with the source of supply ; linked 
by direct line to the B.B.C. There are 
no adjustments; no atmospherics; no 
howling ; no “ mains hum.” Just news 


and entertainment when they’re wanted 
but as perfect in quality as in the studio. 
Many areas—wired for Rediffusion be- 
fore the war—have been enjoying this 
service for years. It has stood up to 
the hazards of war both at home and 
in Malta. 

It is the modern alternative to the 
ordinary receiving set. 


REWIFFUSION 


BROADCAST PRGGRAMMES 
BY PRIVATE WIRE 


Issued by BROADCAST RELAY SERVICE LTD. 
PROPRIETORS OF REDIFFUSION SERVICES AND MANUFACTURERS OF COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 
VICTORIA STATION HOUSE, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.I TELEPHONE VICTORIA 8831 
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OUR NAME IS BASED UPON THE SECURITY AND SOUND 
FOUNDATION OF OUR STEEL CONSTRUCTIONAL WORK. 
BACKED BY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AND A_ REPUTATION 
FAMOUS FOR ACCURACY AND RELIABILITY IT RANKS SECOND 
TO NONE IN THE FIELD OF CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING. 


THE VAST FUND OF DATA AND THE SERVICES OF OUR EXPERT 
TECHNICAL STAFFS ARE ALWAYS AT YOUR DISPOSAL. 
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neither the natural climax of the village cling- 
ing round the church nor the continued 
intensity of the town; the inhabitants must 
live their lives at a lower tempo. I suggest 
such lives must be rather like those of fishes 
swimming in aquarium tanks full of pretty 
weeds. 

Perhaps I am flogging a dead donkey, and 
none to-day in fact wants a continuous garden 
suburb except the retired manufacturers from 
the Midlands living in Bournemouth and they 
need not bother us too much. Their day 
I feel is over in more senses than one. Yet 
it is true that great masses of people, perhaps 
even the majority when they think of the subject 
at all, are still under the Ebenezer Howard- 
cum-Osborn spell and imagine a garden city 
—that strange contradiction in terms—to be 
the ideal thing. That is why we must put 
forward a new ideal and if possible give it 
a new slogan name. 

With the Forshaw-Abercrombie plan for 
London before us there is no need for me or 
for anyone to discuss at length the separate 
functions of the city. They have shown us 
the need for recovering and enhancing the 
individuality and character of each district 
and of welding the whole together by fast 
traffic roads running between the districts. 
They have gone further and shown how special 
areas may be devoted to special purposes such 
as government. learning, shopping and recrea- 
tion, and that modest but radical thinker, 
Mr. Alker Tripp, has shown how all these 
areas and precincts can be made places in 
which it will be possible to move about in 
safety even on foot. 

What however is the main new condition 
which it is sought should be introduced into 
and round all these areas and precincts which 
will make our cities of the future differ from 
those of the past? It is, I think, the vastly 
increased amount and the wider distribution 
of open spaces, not only the four acres to 
the thousand inhabitants to be brought about 
by moving population, but the even greater 
space for planning purposes to be saved by 
getting rid of the criss-cross grid of roads 
and keeping open some of the blitzed areas. 
The groups of buildings are to be like islands 
in a sea of green. One imagines even the 
precinct of great stores, for example, to be a 
series of courtyards bright with grass and 
flowers and fountains surrounded by steel and 
glass buildings twinkling with the moving 
figures and silk stockings of the shoppers and 
shop assistants. Local shopping areas one 
forecasts either as the restored village High 
Street leading to the village green with the 
shops condensed into a shorter length and the 
through traffic removed so that one can stroll 
from side to side as in a bazaar when some- 
thing or someone catches the eye: or as an 
area of closely knit narrow roads, as in the 
Moorish centres of old Spanish towns where 
no one lives but where everyone meets. This 
latter might be developed on the lines of the 
Rows at Chester with shops and restaurants 
on two levels, the latter largely on balconies 
overlooking the roadways. Connecting the 
upper levels at every cross road might be light 
bridges adding immensely to the picturesque- 
ness of the scene. All this I imagine as a 
fairground might be, surrounded on all sides 
by open spaces. The point I want to make 
is that even in what are ordinarily considered 
the congested areas the new ideas of spacious- 
ness will be possible when the corridor streets 
disappear either into parkways for arterial 
roads for fast traffic or to shrink into mere 
accommodation roads. 

The small percentage of lofty ten-storey 
blocks of flats giving a possible density of 
225 to the acre (the London Plan proposes 
200 as a maximum in certain places to which 
Mr. Osborn objects so strongly) would be 
thin blocks two rooms deep so oriented that 
each room gets direct sunlight some time of 
the day. These buildings of course would 
have lifts. Such blocks Mr. Boumphrey has 


demonstrated in his excellent little book 
Town and Country To-morrow, can be 250 
feet apart, that is more than twice the width 
of Portland Place and equal to that of an 
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Association football field, and would allow 
an arc of sky to every window over the nearest 
block of 70. It is clear with an open 
space of 250 feet wide, and the length of the 
block to play with, a great deal can be done in 
the way of planning gardens and lawns, and 
that even in such districts Mr. Tripp’s * pre- 
cincts like the Inns of Court,’ but with open 
quadrangles, present no difficulty, and that 
where they reach the river in places like 
Bermondsey and Stepney might well emulate 
the Temple. 

Architecturally one imagines Mr. Osborn’s 
breeding pens, the terraces of little houses, as 
foils to these taller buildings, much as the 
stable buildings were to the Georgian mansion : 
their little front gardens would I imagine be 
held in common as in America—one of the few 
things already socialized over there—and the 
back garden to which we are accustomed 
replaced by smaller ones for the perambulators, 
supplemented for those who really want them 
by allotments decently laid out with standard 
toolsheds and surrounded by hedges, the 
whole again rather like the walled vegetable 
garden of the mansion. One hopes that the 
detailed planning of each of the neighbourhood 
units of 8—10,000 people, into which the 
larger areas are to be divided, will be given 
each to an individual architect to design under 
Mr. Forshaw’s very competent control—we 
all remember his control of 300 Miners’ 
Welfare Centres resulting in the best chain of 
modern buildings in the country—so that in 
each a unity of composition and of materials 
is brought about such as we have not seen 
in this country since the scrambling in- 
dividualism of the nineteenth century which, 
with its vulgar advertising spirit, destroyed the 
placid beauty of great areas of Georgian 
architecture. Certainly the new co-operative 
era, which we hope is ahead of us, must express 
itself very differently in this respect too to 
the immediate past. 

The result of stretches of lawn everywhere 
between the groups of buildings will be that 
we shall all in time be able to live anywhere 
in comfort and Shoreditch may become, if 
it cares to be, as fashionable as Mayfair for, 
with Mr. Tripp’s help, every part will be 
within ten minutes of every other. From the 
sky the new London, or any such replanned 
city, should look very much like the RIBA 
regional plan, but with a definite green 
boundary and a more even distribution of 
green everywhere. It would appear from high 
in the air a city with all its groups of buildings, 
not necessarily the individual ones, embowered 
in grass and trees, and from a lower level a 
city of large, tall and noble structures, set off 
by smaller ones. It would look quite different 
at every level to the garden city yet it would 
possess the main advantage of that, fresh air 
and open space. Each group of buildings 
would individually, and the whole together, 
possess not only the possibility of great archi- 
tecture but that latent drama Mr. Mumford 
rightly feels essential to the conception of a 
city. 

Is something like this our ideal to-day, 
and if so what name shall we give to it? We 
have seen the dangers which a well-intentioned 
name like Garden City and worse still 
‘Garden Suburb’ entails. Our ideal new 
town will have no suburbs so we need not 
worry about a separate name for them. Is 
there then any all-embracing word to express 
this ideal ? Frank Lloyd Wright’s * Broadacre 
City * does not seem quite right. In that one 
could only visit one’s nearest neighbour by 
stepping into a motor car or aeroplane, and [ 
cannot see pleasant street conversations con- 
ducted by people sitting in cars and shouting 
at one another. Promenades are necessary. 
We must be able in our type of democracy to 
meet our acquaintances if only to curse the 
weather and the latest follies of the Govern- 
ment. Park City’ would not be a bad 
name if the word ‘ park’ had not been 
degraded for so many people in recent times 
to the recreation ground with its asphalte paths 
and its iron seats. ‘ Park-like City,’ how- 
ever, has different implications, the implications 
of stately building set on lawns among stately 


trees. Instead, therefore, of talking about 
garden cities and planning on garden city 
lines, let us talk in the future of park-like cities 
and planning on park-like city lines. Jn 
spite of Shakespeare I maintain in this echoing 
age of ours there is a very great deal in a name. 
Indeed it may help to make or damn a whole 
civilization. Let us drop henceforth the word 
‘garden’ in connection with town or city 
and all the pettiness of outlook, the mawkish 
sentimentality and Garden of Eden nonsense 
which attaches to it. Let the inveterate potato 
digger retire to the country and become openly 
the peasant he is at heart. Let the remainder, 
however, remember that the city should and 
can be made to be the finest work of man, 
until like St. Paul each can truthfully boast, 
—I am not so sure whether St. Paul could 
truthfully—that he is a citizen of no mean 
city.’ 


AA 
Sir Ernest Simon 


October 12, at the Architectural 
Association, 36, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
Annual general meeting and talk on 
PLANNING AND BUILDING IN THE U:S.A., 
by Sir Ernest Simon, M.INST.C.E., 
M.I.MECH.E., Deputy Chairman of the 
Central Council of MOW. Chairman : 
A. F. B. Anderson, F.R.I.B.A., S.A.D.G., 
President of the AA. Sir Hugh Beaver, 
Director-General of MOW, proposed a 
vote of thanks to Sir Ernest at the end 
of his talk, and G. A. Jellicoe, F.R.1.B.A., 
seconded it. A discussion followed. 


- About this time last 
Sir E. Simon: year, my wife and I 


received an invitation to visit America. The 

Ministry of Information said they would be 
glad if we would go; after three years of war 
it seemed a good opportunity for a change, and 
sO we went. 

One difficulty in talking about America is 
that it is not one place ; there are 48 separate 
States, all of which have complete power in 
matters of town planning and building. There 
are no Federal building laws. It is therefore 
impossible to generalize about America, 
beyond saying that certain habits do tend to 
prevail. 

For instance, one thing which is appalling 
in many parts of the United States—it is bad 
enough here—is the display of posters, which 
seem two or three times as numerous and as 
big as ours, and which make quite lovely 
country hideous. Until quite recently, the 
supreme courts of most of the States have 
constantly held, when attempts have been made 
to pass a law prohibiting or restricting the 
use of posters, that it is unconstitutional to 
prevent a man making a legitimate profit by 
letting his land for the erection of posters, 
merely for esthetic reasons, and so nothing 
has been done. That attitude has been chang- 
ing, however, in the last few years, and a 
good many States have made up their minds 
that it is constitutional to prohibit posters for 
esthetic reasons; the architects and their 
friends are becoming more powerful. 

The first city that we visited was Washington, 
the only big city in the United States planned 
from its origin, and in some ways very finely 
planned. Outside Washington is a_ place 
called Green Belt, which is the American 
equivalent of Welwyn Garden City, and was 
planned from the beginning by landscape 
architects—a breed which is much more 
prolific there than here. Landscape archi- 
tects are very influential and important in 
America, and it seems to me that one interest- 
ing result has followed, and that is in connection 
with gardens. Green Belt, which is about ten 
miles from Washington, is beautifully planned ; 
there are good trees and fine, undulating 
country, and the landscape architects took 
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charge and planned the houses in conjunction 
with the ordinary architects, putting each house 
in its right relation to the trees and the lie of 
the land, planning the whole place from the 
point of view of external appearance with 
very great success. Lawns run up to the houses, 
and every shrub and tree is properly placed. 
They had no gardens, because the garden 
cannot be seen and tends to spoil the effect. 
Whether it is due to the landscape architects 
or not I do not know, but I went all over 
America looking for gardens round the smaller 
houses, and I could not find one until I got 
to the Far West. 

We began after the last war, as a result of 
the Tudor Walters Committee, building 
houses at 12 to the acre with gardens fenced 
in, front and back, to keep out children and 
dogs and allow people privacy. That does 
not happen in America, and that is one of the 
rather striking contrasts between the two 
countries. Beginning in 1919, we built four 
million houses at about 12 to the acre, all with 
about the same size of garden, which means 
that about a third of our heads of families 
to-day are gardeners ; and most people think 
that gardening is a healthy, pleasant and 
civilizing hobby, and about the only active, 
healthy, pleasant and civilizing hobby which 
has been developed in the last generation or 
so. It is very astonishing to find that the 
Americans just do not do it. 

This was one of the subjects which I discussed 
wherever I went. The Americans to whom | 
talked all expressed surprise and wondered 
which of us was right. The American front 
garden is very Attractive as a rule ; it is almost 
always just a small lawn with a few flowers, 
and a verandah in front of the house where 
the occupants sit; they do not mind other 
people seeing them as much as we do. This 
means that their roads are very attractive 
indeed. On the other hand, the American 
back garden is very often a complete slum, 
with a garage and a garbage tin and washing 
hanging out, and one of the untidiest places 
which can be imagined. My general feeling 
is that the American front garden combined 
with the English back garden (fenced in and 
properly looked after) is the ideal. There are 
a few experiments of that kind in this country 
and a few in America. In New York they are 
building almost entirely great blocks of ten, 
twelve or thirteen storeys, and I did not 
find very much to learn. I think that their 
fittings in the houses are more standardized, 
and in some ways probably cheaper, than ours. 
There is a refrigerator and a washing machine 
in almost every house, and there is the pre- 
fabrication which we hear so much about, 
and which depends entirely, so far as I know, 
on the use of timber. 

Much the most interesting thing that I saw 
in housing was what had been done in the 
case of some middle-class houses (in this 
country they would have cost about £800 
each before the war) in Los Angeles, where a 
group of architects had taken over a 100-acre 
site and had spent several years on research 
(as they call it there), thinking out the best 
way of building the houses. They put 600 
houses on this 100-acre estate. It is a rect- 
angular estate, and all the houses are built 
inwards, with their backs to the outer road, 
while in the central part are attractive lawns, 
with openings for the tradesmen’s carts to 
come in and with space for a garage, and with 
everything very quiet and secluded. There 
was a community centre, and the tenants 
were selected with a good deal of care. 

In Detroit there are the usual skyscrapers, 
occupying about a square mile in the centre 
of the town. We arrived there on a Sunday 
morning and were told that we ought to have 
a look at the neighbourhood, and we went for 
a walk about 500 yards from the centre of 
Detroit, and there we saw our first ‘‘ blighted 
area.’’ That is one of the things in which 
Americans specialize ; they do not specialize 
in slums, but they do have blighted areas, 
which are fairly recently built parts of the town 
which have gone downhill. Everybody in 
Detroit has a motor car. The place has grown 


at a fantastic speed, from 200,000 people in 

1900 to nearly 2,000,000 to-day, and they 
never had any planning until quite recently. 
In parts of the town quite close to the centre 
there are old houses and fairly new ones and 
old factories all lumped together, some of the 
factories still working and others tumbling 
down. There are numerous open spaces, 
some used for car parks and others covered 
in tall weeds. I have never seen such an untidy 
mess anywhere in England. 

This problem of ‘* blight ** is one about 
which the American cities are very worried, 
and they do not quite know what to do. We 
have it here to some extent, but it is com- 
paratively unimportant compared with the 
problem of the real, old-fashioned slum areas. 

There is now in Detroit a Planning Com- 
mission. They do not hand these things over 
to the local authority ; they do not hand any- 
thing much to the local authorities there, 
because the Federal Government and a good 
many other people do not trust them. They 
were at one time far and away the worst part 
of American democracy, but they are now 
improving. 

Chicago has a magnificent line of skyscrapers 
facing the lake, and a university right in the 
city. Universities in America usually have up 
to 500 acres of campus with very fine buildings, 
and at Chicago the university, though right 
in the city, occupies a space about a mile long 
and 300 yards wide. The Americans have a 
passion for education and pour out money for 
it, as can be seen by the superb buildings which 
they put up both for universities and for 
schools. 

The most impressive single thing in Chicago 
is the Lakeside Drive, 13 miles long, largely 
built on ground recovered from the lake, with 
eight traffic lanes and developed as an express 

parkway. A parkway has separate carriage- 
ways for up and down traffic with a division 
between them and no * grade °’ crossings, 
as they call them, other roads being crossed 
by bridges, and with access to it only at rare 
intervals and then by ‘‘ cloverleaf ’’ or other 
methods. Everywhere the speed is put at 
35 miles an hour ; it is a crime to go less and 
a crime to go more. 

They have an amusing gadget on this Chicago 
parkway which must have cost untold gold. 
It was invented by the city engineer. It takes 
the form of a movable kerb. In the morning, 
when most of the traffic is going in to Chicago, 
the kerb is placed so as to provide six lines of 
traffic for the inward cars ; for the middle of 
the day it provides four lanes each way, and 
in the evening six outgoing lanes. 

The skyscraper problem exists in its most 
acute form in New York, and at the southern 
end of Manhattan there are so many sky- 
scrapers that the traffic problem is insoluble. 
Further down there are isolated skyscrapers like 
the Rockefeller Buildings which are very 
convenient—as long as the liftmen do not go 
on strike. There is one school of thought 
which says that the skyscraper is wrong and 
should never have been built, while another 
school holds that a certain number of sky- 
scrapers, such as the Rockefeller Centre, well 
sited and with plenty of open space, is probably 
the best form of general planning for a great 
metropolitan area. 

North of New York is a county called West 
Chester, where the first parkways were in- 
vented in 1906. They are lovely places, and 
we desperately need them in this country. The 
contrast between the access to New York and 
the access to London is very startling, but it 
is to be hoped that the new LCC plan will do 
something to put that right. 

There are many things in building which we 
do better in this country, but the Americans 
are very good at these big projects. The 
University of Manchester occupies a few acres 
of land in a crowded slum, but I did not see 
a university in America on less than a hundred 
acres of land; they are all spacious and 
dignified and beautiful, and their architects 
have done on the whole a very good job in 
planning the buildings. The further I went 


west the better they became. 


H of C 
Winston Churchill 


October 28. Speech by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, the Prime Minister, moving 
in the House of Commons that a 
Select Committee be appointed to 
consider and report on plans for the 


. rebuilding of the House of Commons 


and on such alterations as might be 
considered desirable while preserving all 
its essential features. 


On the night 
Winston Churchill: 


1941—with one of the last bombs of the last 
serious raid—the House of Commons was 
destroyed by the violence of the enemy. We 
have now to consider whether we should 
build it up again, and how and when. We 
shape the building and afterwards our buildings 
shape us. 

Having served for more than 40 years in the 
late Chamber, I naturally would like to see it 
restored in all essentials in its old form, and 
that I am sure will be the opinion of a great 
majority of members. It is certainly the 
opinion of the Government, and we propose 
to support this resolution to the best of our 
ability. 

There are two main characteristics of the 
House of Commons which will command the 
approval and the support of the reflective 
and experienced members. 

The first is that it should be oblong and not 
semi-circular. Here is a very potent factor 
in our political life. The semi-circular assem- 
bly, which appeals to political theorists, enables 
every individual or every group to move 
around the centre, adopting various shades of 
pink according as the weather changes. 
(Laughter.) 

I am a convinced supporter of the party 
system in preference to the group system. I 
have seen many earnest and ardent Parlia- 
ments destroyed by the group system. The 
party system is much favoured by the oblong 
form of chamber. It is easy enough to move 
through these insensible gradations to the Left 
or Right, but the act of crossing the floor is 
one which requires serious consideration. 
(Laughter.) 

I am well informed on this matter and I have 
accomplished that difficult process not only 
once but twice. 

The second characteristic of a Chamber 
formed on the lines of the House of Commons 
is that it should not be big enough to contain 
all its members without overcrowding, and that 
there should be no question of every member 
having a separate seat reserved for him. 

If the House is big enough to contain all its 
members, nine-tenths of its debates would 
be conducted in the depressing atmosphere of 
an almost empty or half empty Chamber. 
The essence of good House of Commons 
speaking is a conversational style with facilities 
for quick, informal interruption and _inter- 
changes. 

Harangue ‘from a rostrum would be a very 
bad substitute for our conversational style in 
which so much of our business is done. The 
conversational style requires a fairly small 
Chamber, and there should be on great 
occasions a sense of crowd and urgency. 

We attach immense importance to the sur- 
vival of parliamentary democracy in_ this 
country. It is one of our war aims. We did 
not seek to impose our ideas upon others— 
all the same, we hold none the less tenaciously 
to our own. 

The vitality and the authority of the House 
of Commons and its hold on an electorate based 
on universal suffrage depends to no small 
extent upon its episodes and great moments— 
even upon its scenes and rows, which every- 
one will agree are better conducted at close 
quarters. (Laughter.) 

The House is much more than a machine. 
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p y THERMOPLASTIC 
e ¥ CABLES 


MONG the thermoplastic substances developed for 
A service in place of rubber is Polyvinyl Chloride, 
known as ‘P.V.C.” 

This material, suitably plasticised, is an effective wartime 
substitute for vulcanised rubber in cable dielectrics and 
sheathings under normal wiring conditions. 

Hitherto, the main supplies allocated to the Cable Industry 
have been devoted to requirements of the Services, and 
Members of the C.M.A. have supplied Government 
Departments with large quantities of P-V.C. Cables to meet 
urgent national needs. 

Coincident with increased supplies of the material, the 
Cable Planning Officer of the Ministry of Supply has issued 
instructions that P.V.C. Cables must now be used wherever 
possible for more general purposes so that rubber may be 
conserved for those purposes for which it is absolutely 
essential. 

P.V.C. Cables are covered by B.S.l. Amendment No. 3 
(June, 1943) to B.S. 7/1939. Particulars and prices may 
be obtained from members of the C.M.A. . 
P.V.C. Cables supplied by Members of the C.M.A. embody, 
and will continue to embody, all the most recent and efficient 
developments of manufacturing technique; their use will 
continuously ensure the highest attainable quality of service. 


PLEASE GIVE 
GENEROUSLY 


Regd. Trade Mark Nos. 422219-20-21 


REMEMBRAN 


Advt. of the Cable Makers’ Association, High Holborn House, 52-54 High Holborn, W.C.1. - *Phone Holborn 7633 
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It has captured and held through long 
generations the imagination and respect of the 
British nation. The House of Commons has 
lifted our affairs above the mechanical sphere 
into the human sphere. 

It thrives on criticism—it is perfectly imper- 
vious to newspaper abuse—or taunts from 
almost any quarter. It is capable of digesting 
almost anything orf almost any body of 
gentlemen whatever the views with which they 
arrive. 

There is no situation to which it cannot 
address itself with vigour and ingenuity. It is 
the citadel of British liberty, the formation of 
our laws. Its traditions—its rules, its privileges 
—are as lively to-day as when it broke the 
arbitrary power of the Crown and substituted 
that constitutional monarchy under which 
we have enjoyed so many blessings. 

In this war the House of Commons has 
proved itself to be a rock, and has been able 
to confront the most terrible emergencies. It 
has shown itself capable of facing the possi- 
bility of national destruction with classical 
composure. 

It has, and can, change Government by the 
heat of passion—it can sustain Government 
through long, adverse, disappointing struggles, 
through many months and dark, grey years, 
until the sun comes out again. 

I do not know how else this country can be 
governed except through the House of 
Commons playing its part in all the wide and 
broad freedom of British public life. 

We have learned—with those so recently 
confirmed facts around us and before us—not 
to alter improvidently the physical structure 
which has enabled so remarkable an organism 
to carry on its work—to ban all personal 
dictatorships within this island and pursue and 
beat into ruin all dictators who molest us 
from outside. Therefore, the Government are 
most anxious, and indeed resolved, to ask 
the House to adhere firmly in principle to the 


structure and characteristics of the House of 
Commons they have known—(cheers)—and 
I do not doubt that is the wish of the great 
majority of members in this—the second 
longest Parliament of our history. 

If challenged, they must take issue on it by 
the customary Parliamentary method of 
debate—followed by division. 

In the lobbies of the Chamber which Hitler 
shattered we had facilities and conveniences 
far exceeding those which we are able to 
enjoy in this lordly abode. I am therefore 
proposing that we decide to rebuild the House 
of Commons on its old foundations, which 
are intact, and that we should utilize as far 
as possible its shattered walls. (Cheers.) 

It is said that we should wait until the end 
of the war, but we must have a plan—and 
have the preliminary surveying done so that 
at the end of the war—if not earlier—we can 
start without delay and build ourselves a 
House again. I am, however, not entirely 
convinced that it may not be found possible 
to make defihite progress in this work, even 
during the war. (Cheers.) 

The First Commissioner of Works has sub- 
mitted a scheme which would enable the old 
House of Commons to be reconstructed with 
certain desirable improvements and moderniza- 
tions in 18 months, but it would be prudent. 
I think, to double that period. The last House 
of Commons—the one set up after 1834—was 
promised in six years and took 27 to build. 


Mr. J. Maxton (I.L.P., Bridgeton): There 
was not a bricklayer Prime Minister then. 
(Laughter.) 


Mr. Churchill continued: When I speak of 
rebuilding the House in 18 months, that is 
of course without panelling or carving. I mean 
simply a Chamber for us to dwell in and 
conduct our business. 

We must then consider very carefully the 
strain on our labour resources. The House 


had first to make its decision on principle, 
he continued, and then the execution of those 
decisions must be a matter for the Government 
to carry out as and when the public interest 
required, and strictly within the limits of the 
war effort. 

All the same, I must tell you that it would 
be a real danger if—at the end of the war—we 
found ourselves separated by a long period 
from the possibility of obtaining a restored 
and suitable House of Commons chamber. 
We are building warships, sometimes that will 
not be finished for many years ahead, and 
various works of construction go forward for 
war purposes, and I am bound to say that | 
rank the House of Commons—the most 
powerful Assembly in the whole world—at 
least as important as a fortification or a 
battleship, even in time of war. 

Politics may be very fierce and violent in the 
after-war days. We may have all the changes 
in personnel which will follow from a General 
Election. 

We must have a good, well-tried and con- 
venient place in which to do our work. The 
House owes it to itself—it owes it to the nation 
to make sure that there is no gap in the con- 
tinuity of our Parliamentary life. 

He added that he was only expressing the 
views of the Government—and if the House 
set up the Committee, and the Committee— 
in a few months’ time—gave their report, 
decisions could be taken on the whole matter. 
We owe a great debt to the House of Lords 
for having placed at our disposal this spacious 
and splendid hall. We have already expressed 
our thanks to them. But we do not wish to 
outstay our welcome. We have been greatly 
convenienced under this gilded roof. But, sir, 


‘* Mid pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam, 

‘* Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home.”’ 


BOARD 


FOR SUBWAYS,CABLE AND 
CONDUIT RUNS. ARCHES.ETC 


STANDARD PATTERN 
FOR PASSAGES. CORRIDORS 
STAIRWAY S. PORCHES. 


RECESSED PATTERN 
POSITIONS WHERE MINIMUM 
PROJECTION IS DESIRABLE. 


TILTING PATTERN 


DETACHABLE COVER RATTERN 
CONFINED SPACES, CORNERS 
OF PASSAGES AND CELLARS. 


LLOYD BOARDS LIMITED 
86 STRAND: LONDON: W.C.2 


BOOKLET L.580/I GIVES FULL 
DETAILS AND UP TO DATE PRICES 
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An advertisement of The Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Ltd. 
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COhE HEATER 


The Eagle Coke Heater is easily and 
quickly installed. Its running costs 

are low — provision is made for 
locking to prevent unauthorised 

interference that wastes fuel. 
It needs only unskilled attention 
and provides for workers a 
level of warmth-comfort that > 

will enable them — and“en- 5 
courage them—to work well. | 


Product of Re@iatn ltd. 


FOR WORKSHOPS WAREHOUSES * STOREROOMS CANTEENS 
RANGE & GRATE C8 Wephone 


EAST, 1278 
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Pat... We know 
how you feel, old timer. Over the common 
a breeze blows and rabbits scuttle. We'd 
like to be there, you and I. But there’s a 
job to be done first, Pat. A big job, and 
we’re all in it—factory workers and fighting 
men alike. At M.K. we have moved into 
top gear on work of National importance. 
Our entire plant is lined up in the war 
effort, but when. the peace is won, we 
will be back again with our many friends 
in the trade. So give us your paw, Pat, 
and shake on it. We'll be seeing you. 


LTD. 


TO N. | M.K. 


MATURED STOCKS 
OF MATERIALS 


SPEEDY 
CONSTRUCTION 


The SMITH TWO-WAY 
reinforced fireproof floor can be employed immediately for 
any flooring or roofing requirement. It is construc:ed with 
standardised pre-cast hollow concrete blocks. 

The employment of patent telescopic centers permits the 
immediate use of the floor with the additional advantage of 
their removal in the minimum of time. 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD. (Dept. A) 
Telephone: Emberbrook 3300 (4 lines) 


Imber Court, East Molesey, Surrey 


| 
SMITHS 
employing Unique Telescopic Centering 
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Repairs 
War-Damaged Buildings. 


For the permanent restoration of damaged roofs 
there is nothing better than C.S. No. 7 Double 
Roman Tiles. If the simple directions given in our 
technical data sheets are followed these tiles can be 
laid quickly and in a way which will preclude them 
being dislodged by raging storms. 


Another first-rate feature is that being made by hand 
from the famous Bridgwater Clay they will not 
flake or crack with frost. 


We can give prompt delivery. Write for details. 


Patent Tile Works - Bridgwater- Somerset 


DERBYSHIRE RAM ‘Sceulpturedin . 
Hopton-Wood Stone by H. WILSON PARKER 


Many architects and sculptors choose Hopton- 
Wood as a fitting medium for their works, 
delighting in its flawlessness, its working 
qualities and in its pleasing finish. 


‘HOPTON-WOOD’ STONE 


THE HOPTON-WOOD STONE FIRMS LTD., WIRKSWORTH, DERBYSHIRE 
and Victoria House, Bloomsbury Square, London W.C.1. ’Phone: Holborn 0895 Members of British Stone Federation 
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GALVANIZED TANKS 
CYLINDERS & 
CALORIFIERS 


More than 250,000 are 
in use testifying to the 
quality of articles carrying 


this brand. See Information 
. Sheet No. 598 


JOINERY... 


FOR SALE : 


200 BAY WINDOWS 
200 COMBINED FRAMES 


Pre-War Stocks available without licence. 


Prices and further particulars on application. 


SHARP BROS. 


& 
KNIGHT LTD. 


JOINERY MANUFACTURERS 
BURTON -ON-TRENT 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
Burton-on-Trent 3350 “Joinery, Burton-on-Trent.”’ 
(4 lines). 


LIGHTING STANDARDS 


Send for Catalogue 1 


POLES L™ 
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CROFT ADAMAN 


HOLLOW CONCRETE 


BLOCKS 


Standard size 18” x9" x9". These blocks are 
invaluable for the rapid erection of Emergency 
or Permanent Buildings. They are made with 
Granite Aggregate obtained from our own 
Quarry at Croft. The Cement used is best 
British Portland. 


BREEZE CONCRETE 
PARTITION 


SLABS 


Standard size 172” x 82”. Thickness 2” and 3”. 
A light-weight Slab easily cut. Will take nails 


| ALWAYS SPECIFY 


or screws. Made with clean washed and graded 
coke breeze and Best British Portland Cement. ADAMANT 

Your enquiries are invited. 


AND CONCRETE CO. LTD. 
CROFT, aese LEICESTER London Office evacuzt:d to 57 Rosebery Avenue, L 


i Tel.—Wid. 2656-7 
Telephones—Narborough 2261-2-3 Branch Office and Works—West Bank, Widnes. e idnes 


* SuPER RIBMET SHEETS 
TEMPORARY STRUTS UP TO 3-0" APART UP TO 3-0" WIDE 
| uP 15:0 
at 
oo” Every poundofsteel Use Super Ribmet, the most 
- in Super Ribmet pulls its modern, efficient combined cen- 
> weight as reinforcement. Not tering and reinforcement for 
an ounce is wasted! all forms of concrete decking. 
Every square yardof Super Ribmet Super Ribmet couples the ad- 
saves the use of | cubic foot vantage of prefabrication with 
of imported timber shuttering. in situ construction. 


RIBMET 


Write, *phone or call 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY LTD. 


BURWOOD HOUSE, CAXTON ST., S.W.1. PHONE: WHITEHALL 1736 


AND AT BIRMINGHAM + GLASGOW + MANCHESTER * WEST HARTLEPOOL 
ABERDEEN - BELFAST + CAMBRIDGE + CARDIFF + EXETER AND LEEDS 


Established over 50 years. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements should be addressed to the Advt. 
Manager, The Architects’ Journal.’’ War Address : 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, and should reach there 
by first post on Monday morning for inclusion in the 
following week’s paper. 

Replies to Box Numbers should be addressed 
care of “* The Architects’ Journal.” War Address : 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 


Public and Official Announcements 


Six lines or under, 8s.; each additional line, 1s. 


The Incorporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors maintains a register of qualified architects 
and surveyors (including assistants) requiring posts, 
and invites applications from public authorities and 

ivate practitioners having staff vacancies. Address : 
oS Eaton Place, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane ~~ 5 


Architectural Appointments Vacant 


Advertisements from Architects requiring Assist- 
ants or Draughtsmen, and from Assistants and 
Draughtsmen seeking positions in Architects’ offices 
will be printed in “* The Architects’ Journal’ free 
of charge until further notice. Other “* Appoint- 
ments Vacant’? and ‘‘ Wanted” will be found 
under later heqdings, and are subject to the charge. 
given under each heading. 

Wherever possible prospective employers are urged 
to give in their advertisement full information about 
the duty and responsibilities involved, the location 
of the office, and the salary offered. The inclusion 
of the Advertiser's name in lieu of a box number is 
welcomed. 


HOUSE ARCHITECT required by important West 
End firm. Must have complete knowledge of London 
Building Acts. Box 970. 


Architectural Appointments Wanted 


YOUNG REGISTERED ARCHITECT AND SUR- 
VEYOR desires position or part time work for ~— —_. 
x 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR, 
A.1.4.A., age 29, desires post travelling distance of York ; 
exempt military service; experience all branches of 
profession ; own car available; moderate salary for work 
of National importance. Box 155. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT seeks free lance or 
part-time work. Experienced W.D. Estimating and 
Repairs, Precast Concrete, Hutments, Cinemas, Domestic 


Housing, Perspectives, etc. Age 33 years. Allied 
National exempt M.S. Two years Local Government 
Experience. Box 161. 


LONDON AREA, Senior Assistant, A.R.I.B.A., aged 
38, offers part-time services. Wide experience in most 
branches of the profession. Own office accommodation. 
Box 165. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT. Total exemption from 
all services, requires senior position with commercial 
company. Experience includes Brewery and Public 
House work, Hotels, Chain Stores, Domestic Main- 
tenance, etc. Used to organising and Office Staff contro,. 
Final Accounts, Specifications, etc., and all Supervision 
of Works. Salary by arrangement. Box 163. 


ARCHITECT requires position with architects or firm. 
Experienced in controlling and carrying through works 


complete. Please state prospects and approximate 
remuneration. Box 166. 

ARCHITECT (special qualifications for post-war 
planning and design) desires post shortly. Experienced, 


having sole charge contracts from initial interview to 
completion, including drawings, specifications, estimates, 
etc. London only. Box 167. 


DRAUGHTSMAN, age 25, six years’ drawing office 
experience, exempt from military service owing to 
deafness. Completed Diploma course in Quantity 
Surveying and studying for L.O.B. exam. Seeks post 
in Sough or West London. C. Robbins, The Dingle, 
Bath Road, Huntercombe, Slough. 171 


JUNIOR DRAUGHTSMAN, 17}, requires post in 
London architect’s office. Matriculated, taking building 
course; 18 months’ drawing office experience. Apply 
A. Roe, 45, Bendmore Avenue, Abbey Wood, S.E.2. 172 


SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT (36), recently engaged 
on schedule of condition and war damage surveys. 
Experieneed in land surveying and levelling, including 
theodolite. Registered architect. Seeks engagement 
on work of national importance. Apply Box 174. 


YOUNG ARCHITECT, registered, competent, requires 
responsible position. Work in connection with wartime 
building or preparation of post-war schemes. Box 176. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (Chartered Archi- 
tect) requires senior position. London district. Wide 
experience of housing and planning. State salary offered. 
Box 177. 


SOUTH-WEST ENGLAND. ARCHITECT AND 
SURVEYOR with own office in Bristol seeks free 
lance or part-time work. Experienced in all branches 
of the profession, especially in hospital, factory, brewery 
and war damage work. Speedy and accurate draughts- 
man with high capabilities in design and construction. 
Telephone Bristol 43746. Box 178. 


ASSISTANT, Diploma with distinction, Liverpool 
University ; 2 years’ office experience; age 25 years; 
seeks position London, Home Counties or Liverpool. 
Box 179. 


SURVEYOR, ARCHITECT (qualified) and Property 
Manager desires position, long experience, over 30 
years, theoretical and practical, expert knowledge of 


profession, and all trades; not liable for military 
service, rendered War Service 1914-18. Supervision all 
classes of Buildings and Public Works to £230,000, 
including War Damaged Properties; excellent testi- 
monials, etc. Please apply Box 186. 


CHARTERED ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR 
with own London office, offers assistance to other 
practitioners in the preparation of post-war schemes, 
surveys, war damage, etc. Terms by arrangement. 
Box 181. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEER requires 


spare-time design and detail work. Calculations 
submitted, Any type of precast or im situ structures. 
Box 187. 


Classified Advertisements continued on paec xlii. 


STEELWORK BY 


SHARMAN 


SWAN WORKS, HANWORTH, MIDDX. 


"Grams: 


"Phones : : 
Feltham 3007. Sunbury 2367 «Sharman, Feltham.” 


i 


for WALL PANELLING AND DOORS - 
FURNITURE AND COUNTER TOPS 


METROPOLITAN -VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO, LTD., TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER, 


SAMPLES 

AND PRICES 

FREE ON REQUEST 
Phone: DEA. 4754 
Grams: DONABROW 


Architects always available. 


THE BROWNALL JOINT 
FOR LIGHT GAUGE COPPER PIPES 


Extensively used on Government and Municipal buildings, Hospitals, 
Baths, Hotels, Factories and Housing Estates. 
stand every scientific and practical test. 


DONALD BROWN (Brownall) LTD. 


Brownall Joints with- 
Expert technical service for 
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ThelO0/ Minctal Dampeourse 


this fine’ block 
> of FLATS 


Withdean Court, a delightful 
block of flats at Brighton, is 
PROTECTED by Lead-lined 
Astos Dampcourse. Astos is 
impermeable; does not perish, 
and gives lasting service in 
the most exacting conditions. 
One quality only ; two grades: 
Standard and _ Lead-lined. 
Write for samples and Publi- 
cation No. 351 giving full 
detailed instructions. 

As our Industry is controlled and priority 
has to be given to Government work, our 
ability to execute orders is subject to the 


regclations imposed on our Industry by 
the Ministry of Works. 


THE RUBEROID CO.LTD. 
2, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 

LONDON w.c. 


The Architect is J. Dixon, Esq., M.inst, R.A., London, 


THE SC/ENT/FIC 
ROOF PROTECTION. 


Tretol Fibrous Compound—the 
Re-inforced Bituminous Composition 
—for roof waterproofing, is the result of 


years of research and is of particular 
interest to architects and builders engaged 
on maintenance and repairs to houses 
and factories. Eliminates the necessity for 
roofing felt. Easily applied by brush—no 
heating. ‘Use Tretol Waterproofing paste 
for cracks, holes, and joints, in conjunction 
with the Fibrous Compound. 


Tretol Ltd., 12 North End Rd., London, N.W.I1. Tel. Speedwell 2866. 
Works: Slough, Bucks. 


THE 
MODERN HOUSE 


By F. R. S. YORKE, A.R.I.B.A. 


Fourth Edition recently published, 


The book includes a selection of the most successful examples 
of advanced house design from the leaders of the movement. 
Containing more than 200 pages, 74” x 10”, illustrated by 
more than 500 photographs, plans and constructional details, 
of houses from all over the world, it outlines the require- 
ments of the new type of home and discusses plan, wall, 
window and roof. The fcurth edition contains several new 
houses, mainly American, built since 1937 and they take the place 
of projects and earlier examples which appeared in the last 


edition. Price 2Is. Postage 7d. inland. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


War Address: 
AVENUE, CHEAM, 


PAINTS AND 
VARWNISHES 


Chosen for 
Quality & Durability 


NOBLES & HOARE LTD. 
Londen Office: 57, BROAD STREET AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Tel. : LONDON WALL 1394 


45 THE 


SURREY 


TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LIMITED, 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


London Office: 10 ST. GEORGE ST. W.! 


also at 
RUISLIP ROAD, SQUTHALL, MIDDX. 
the Telegrams : 


Taywood, Southall.”” 


DRAWING INKS 


(WATERPROOF) 
Made in Black (Indian Ink) 
twenty different colours. 
THE CHOICE OF DISCRIMINATING ARCHITECTS 


and 


Obtainable from all Stationers. 
HENRY C. STEPHENS LTD -: HIGHBURY - LONDON - N5 
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ARCHITECT, 17 years’ experience, requires home 
evening work to assist in preparation of drawings. 
Can arrange appointment during day-time. Write 
Box 963. 


ARCHITECTS’ SENIOR ASSISTANT, prepared 
to undertake spare time work, working drawings, etc., 
Birmingham area. Box 191. 


KEEN AND ENTHUSIASTIC STUDENT of 
Architecture seeks position as junior assistant in archi- 
tects office, Epsom district ; experienced in scales from 
} to 3 in. and full size; have prepared sheet drawings, 
small knowledge of perspective; experience in use of 
colours and of printing ; 13 months’ experience in archi- 
tect’s office ; firm now moving back to London. Box 192. 


CHARTERED ARCHITECT (51), desires engagement. 
London or near preferred. J. L., 71, Allerton Grange 
Way, Leeds 7. 193 


ARCHITECT’S AND SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT 
age 22 years, totally exempt from military service, desires 
post in the North Midlands, preferably Manchester or 
Leeds district. Seven years experience including three 
years as Quantity Surveyor’s Assistant. Fully competent 
to perform all usual duties. Salary £300 per year or by 
arrangement. R. per, c/o. Miss Bird, Oak Street, 
Fakenham, Norfolk. 194 


ARCHITECT ASSISTANT, age 25, ex-service man, 
requires position in London ; 8 years practical experience 
on various types of work, including factory (R.C. and 
steel) design, layouts of housing estates, site supervision, 
specifications and bills of quantities. Box 195. 


CHARTERED QUANTITY SURVEYOR, P.A.5S.L., 


requires work on housing, post-war reconstruction, 
town planning schemes or war damage. Fully 
experienced. Studying for final T.P.1. exam, 1944. 
Box 196. 


JUNIOR requires post in architect’s office (London 
area), keen and willing. At present attending Municipal 
College and School of Building. Box 197. 


A.R.LB.A., 25, exempt, seeks responsible position in 
London. Box 198. 


Other Appointments Vacant 
Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional line, 1s. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR wanted for Architectural 
Paper. Write, with full particulars of qualifications, 
salary required, &c., to Box 51. 


Miscellaneous 
Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional line, 1s. 


A. J. BINNS, LTD., specialists in the supply and fixing 
of all types of fencing, tubular guard rail, factory parti- 
tions and gates. 53, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 4223-4224-4225. ‘ 


SPECIFICATIONS AND BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 
etc., expeditiously and accurately typed or duplicated. 
Translations and Facsimile, Typewriting. All work 
treated confidentially. Miss G. Saunders, Typewriting 
Bureau, 17, Dacre Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Tele- 
phone : Whitehall 2605. 


WANTED—A Plan Cabinet. Please state size, number 
of drawers, depth of drawers and price. Box 184. 


WANTED. Student requires bound or single copies 
of Architectural Review, 1936-1943. What offers? 
Box 964. 


WANTED—Drawing Board and Tee Square, in good 
condition, not less than 54 inches long. Please state 
price. Box 967. 


Partnership 
Siz lines or under, 8s. ; each additional line, 1s. 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL of proved organising ability 
and extensive business and Government contacts in 
building and allied industries, would assist manufac- 
turer with finance and active participation to consolidate 
his business for immediate and post-war development. 
—” in confidence, to Fyleman, 29, Howitt Close, 

3. 153 


Educational Announcements 


Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional line, 1s. 


R.LB.A. QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 
Mr. C. W. Box, F.R.I.B.A., M.R.San.I. 
Courses by Correspondence and Personal in Studio. 
115, Gower St., London, W.C.1. 
Telephone: Euston 3305 and 3906. 


R.LB.A. AND T.P. INST. EXAMS. Private Courng 
of tuition by correspondence arranged by Mr. L. Stuag 
Stanley, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. Tutor ,St. Catheringly 
College, Cambridge. 23] 


ARENS WINDOW CONTROLS | 


THE MODERN METHOD OF OPERATING ALL 
TYPES OF VENTILATORS 


NO UNSIGHTLY RODS, LEVERS OR CORDS, ET¢, 
SEND FOR INFORMATION SHEET No. 44/ 


ARENS CONTROLS LIMITED 
Tunstall Rd., East Croydon. ADDiscombe 3051-2-34 


LARGE DEPT. FOR BOOKS ON BUILDING 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C,2 


Open 9 a.m.—4 p.m., including Saturday. 
Telephone : GERrard 5660 (16 lines). 


Will you give even more 
generously this year? The 
need is greater now. Sell 
poppies, too, if you’ve time, 
or send a gift by post. On 
your sympathy depends the 
British Legion’s work for 
ex-Service men and women 
of ALL ranks, ALL Services, 
and ALL WARS, their 
families, and the widows 
and children of the fallen. 


POPPY 
DAY 


Please send offers of help. 
or gifts, to the local Com- 
mittee or HAIG’S oy. | 


Richmond, Surrey. 


SOUND INSTRUCTION 
by Postal Method 


is offered by the world’s largest and 
greatest correspondence school in the 
following subjects : 


Architecture Surveying and Mapping 
Architectural Drawing Municipal Engineering 
and Designing | Plan and Map 
Building Contracting Draughtsmanship 
Building Construction Structural Engineering 
Work | Concrete Engineering 

Building Specifications | Construction Draught» 
and Quantities _manship 
Quantity Surveying Sanitary Engineering 
Structural Steelwork Air Conditioning 
Civil Engineering Heating and Ventilation 


Special Courses for the Diplomas 


of the R.I.B.A., I.0.B., C.S.I., Inst.C.E, 
Inst.M.&Cy.E., Inst.Struct.E., 
Inst.S.E., Town Planning Inst., etc. 


Special Terms for members of H.M. Forces. 


Write to-day for Syllabus of our Courses 
in any of the subjects mentioned above. 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, LTD 
Dept. 141, International Buildings 


KINGSWAY, LONDON,W.C.2 


| MECHANICAL ROOF EXTRACTOR 


PATENT WALL 
VENTILATOR TYPE WGO 


*‘NOLITE” PATENT DUPLEX 
LOUVRE VENTILATOR 


**VACAIRE” EXTRACTOR 
WITH “NOGAS” VALVE 


GREENWOOD-AIRVAC 


GASPROOF AND 


BLACK-OUT 


VENTILATORS 


TELEPHONE : CHANCERY 8135/6 


GREENWOOD’S AND AIRVAC VENTILATING COMPANY LTD. 
BEACON HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


TELEGRAMS : ‘‘ RHODESPACA LONDON 
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STEE SCAFFOLDING 


LONDON - - Riverside 5026-9 CARDIFF - - - Cardiff 5413 GLASGOW SOUTH AFRICA 
Murrays (Scaffolding) Ltd. 
BIRMINGHAM - - Smethwick MANCHESTER - - - — Dougias 7191 Hunt, Leuchars & Hepburn 
0594 NORTHERN IRELAND 
NEWCASTLE - - Newcastle James P. Corry & Co. Ltd. inBIA 
BRISTOL - - - Bristol 57646 26990 Belfast 23671 Guest, Keen & Williams 


MILLS SCAFFOLD’ CO. LTD., TRUSSLEY WORKS, HAMMERSMITH GROVE, LONDON, W.6 
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SHENLEYBURY FARM for the MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
INTERIOR of COWHOUSE 


Architect :—W. T. Curtis, F.R.1.B.A. 


The cowhouse has stalls for 100 cows together with bull pens and 
calving pens, fodder storage and food preparation room, boiler 
house and a dairy, with milk, sterilising, washing and despatch 
rooms, office, etc. 


; This is one of the many additional buildings which have been erected : 
Please give by John Laing & Son, Ltd., who have also carried out extensive Please give 
generously alterations, repairs and reconditioning of the existing farm buildings. generously 
Shenleybury farm is now one of the most up-to-date model farms ie 

in the country. 


A picture of one of our buildings in the peaceful years. 


JOHN LAING & SON LTD. 


BUILDING AND ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


MILL HILL, N.W.7 TELEPHONES: MILL HILL 3242 
DALSTON ROAD, CARLISLE Established 1848 CARLISLE 1820 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors of “ Tus Arcuitects’ JournaLt” 
(fhe Architectural Press, Ltd.) War Address: 45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 
by Knapp, Degwetr & Sons Lrp. Kingston-on-Thames and London. 
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